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Spring-Cleaning a Sphinx 



The two bronze sphinxes that flank Cleopatra’s Needle on the Victoria Embankment have 
been given an early spring-cleaning. This picture shows the cleaners washing off the grime 
that has been deposited during the winter by London’s smoke-laden atmosphere. 


ANTONIO AND THE SHARK 

A Mother Appears in Time 


THE LITTLE CHILD 
IN LUCKNOW 

HER GIFT TO THE 
NATION 

A Stirring Memory of the Days 
of the Great Mutiny 

THOMAS KAVANAGH, V.C. 

One of the most gallant adventures 
in history is recalled by the news that 
the daughter of Thomas Kavanagh, V:C., 
has presented his sword and cloak to the 
United Services Museum in Whitehall, 

K a vana gh was an I ml inn Civ il Scrvan t 
of 37 when the Indian Mutiny broke 
out, but: ho could show all the daring 
of youth and all the coolness of a 
soldier when need arose. . 

. He was among the British people in 
the Residencj' at Lucknow when it was 
besieged by the mutineers, and with 
him were his wife and four children. 
One little girl of three grew up to be 
Mrs Haynes, the lady who has given the 
hero’s sword and cloak to the museum. 

JIovv the V.C. Was Won 

As time went by and the food stores 
dwindled the defenders realised that 
they must be relieved quickly or perish. 
Then Kavanagh volunteered to go out 
to meet the relieving force and act as 
"its guide. As Sir Colin Campbell said 
afterwards, the entrenchment was closely 
invested by a largo army, and com¬ 
munication ( even through natives was 
almost impossible, so.Kavariagh’s was one 
of the most daring feats ever attempted: 

Kavanagh* disguised himself as' a 
Mohammedan irregular soldier, black¬ 
ening his face with cork dipped in 
oil and burned in a candle. Then lie 
slipped out of the Residency after dark, 
and walked away alone into the teeth 
of danger. Twice ho was stopped by 
mutineers, but managed so well that 
they did itoI discover his secret. By 
sunrise next day he reached Sir Colin 
Campbell with his message. 

At the Head of the Troops 

, But this was not all. The relieving 
force might have got lost, and would 
certainly have been delayed in the maze 
of the Lucknow streets, Kavanagh said 
he would guide them to the nearest 
post in the defences of the Residency. 

A week later tlio relieving force 
reached Lucknow, and at the head of the 
troops, exposed to all the enemy’s fire, 
ran Kavanagh, leading swiftly through 
those narrow streets to the brave little 
company in the Residency. 

In the 87 days’ siege they had lost 
nearly half their numbers, and heavy 
guns and musketry had poured an 
unceasing fire into the entrenchment 
from a distance of only 50 yards. But 
the flag was still flying over what every¬ 
one said was an impossible place to 
defend, and Kavanagli’s baby girl was 
still safe. That was reward chough 
for him, but they gave him a V.C. as well. 


J ust keep an eye on Baby” is a 
request made all over the world. 
The person addressed usually finds that 
it-requires at least two eyes on Baby to 
stop him from emptying the coal¬ 
scuttle or trying to stolcc the fire. * 
But few mothers can have had Mrs 
Tambs’s experience. She arrived just in 
time to stop her 19-montlis-old son 
from trying to play with a shark ! 

Mrs Tambs and her husband have 
been sailing in a seven-ton yacht from 
Norway to New’ Zealand. . Master 
Tambs was bom in the Canary Islands. 
From there with his parents he crossed 
the Atlantic to the Dutch West Indies, 
and then sailed through the Panama 
Canal to the beautiful islands of the 
Southern Pacific. 

It was after leaving Samoa that 
young Antonio Tambs evidently began 
to long for a shark to play with. He 


was always fastened on deck in a little 
canvas jacket attached to a line. One 
day his mother found that he had 
dragged the line to the side of the yacht 
and was gazing pensively overboard at a 
huge shark swimming close up against 
the vessel. She drove the monster 
off, but it came up on the other side'and 
followed them for days. 

Besides sharks there were' many 
other troubles on this trip from Samoa 
to Auckland. Both Mr and Mrs Tambs 
became ill, and Mr Tambs, setting the 
storm jib and trysail in place of the 
mainsail, left the tiller untouched for 
fourteen days, leaving the yacht to sail 
herself during that time. 

What an adventure for this Norwegian 
family 1 We hope young Antonio 
thrives on it. He does not say much, 
but his vocabulary already includes 
Norwegian, English, and French. 


JUSTICE AT A 
STREET CORNER 

THE OLD MAN IN THE 
CROWD 

How They Do Without Their 
Government in China 

A LITTLE THING PUT RIGHT 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

I w 7 as in a motor accident the other 
afternoon in Peking, which w r e should 
now j ’ really call Peiping, because it is nu 
longer the capital. 

A rickshaw was entirely smashed by 
our car,; which had to veer suddenly to< 
ward a:wall to avoid another rickshaw 
bearing down on us at full tilt from a side 
street. The rickshaw wc demolished was 
standing idle against the wall when wc 
hit it; - fortunately its owner was in a 
near-by shop, so nobody was hurt. The 
poor rickshaw coolie, however, made- it 
clear that lie would almost have pre¬ 
ferred to have been killed, as his means 
of earning a livelihood had been broken 
to smithereens. 

Nobody Blaming Anybody 

Of course a crowd collected in the nar¬ 
row street, and I thought w t c ware in foT 
at least' an hour of tfllk, recrimination on 
all sides, and much note-taking by the 
police, to be followed by a summons 
and a tiresome trial, w 7 ith fines and costs 
to pay. Imagine my surprise when I re¬ 
alised that nobody was blaming anybody. 

An old man seemed to be taking charge 
of the proceedings. He examined the 
ruined rickshaw, made the impetuous 
runner of the other rickshaw 7 point out 
where and how he had so narrowly 
escaped colliding with us, and put a few 
reasonable questions to all concerned, 
with the result that in less than ten 
minutes the whole thing was settled, our 
chauffeur emptied his pockets, the care¬ 
less rickshaw 1 runner did the same, the 
crowd began to melt 'away, and w r c sped 
on toward the Western Hills. 

I asked my Chinese friends to explain. 
" It is the way we do in China,” said the 
professor. " To,go to law 7 would take too 
long ; the poor’rickshaw 7 man w’ould be 
dead before he got justice. Our Govern¬ 
ment lias always' been too cumbersome 
for our daily needs, so we have learned to 
get along without it for all small things. 

By Public Consent 

“We administer justice,'as you have 
just seen, by public consent, as good 
neighbours should. The oldest man 
in the Crowd is, according to our 
custom, the arbiter. That old grand¬ 
father you saw decided that the rickshaw 
man coming from the side street w’as 
more culpable than our driver, but as a 
man who owns a car is evidently better 
able to help to replace the broken rick¬ 
shaw than is a rickshaw coolie lie 
divided the price of a second-hand 
rickshaw between the man who was the 
more responsible and our chauffeur,” 
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THINKING DAY 

A GIRL GUIDE IDEA 

Silent Broadcast of Goodwill 
to the Chief Scout and Guide 

THE NEW H.Q. 

By a Guido 

An International Thinking Day—that 
s what the British Girl Guides planned 
in honour of the birthdays- of their 
chiefs, which both fell; ciiviously enough 
on February 22. 

Lord and Lady Badcn-Powell, who 
arc now visiting Guides in New-Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa, have there¬ 
fore received the thoughtful good wishes 
of nearly a million girls. A11 interesting 
tiling it would be to take a peep at all 
these Guides who were thinking of their 
Chiefs on the same day. 

There would be the 5th Cuttack com¬ 
pany in India. They arc the lepers 
known.well to the C.N.; and iri playing 
the game of Guides they have found a 
new hope and interest in life. See them 
in" tlicir‘blue saris and white blouses, 
learning about birds and flowers, playing 
games and singing songs round a camp 
fire. The Guides are in the grip of their 
terrible disease,’but their motto is: 

]Ve rejoice that those ■who enter here 

Need no longer abandon Hope. 

Nimble Fingers in Uganda 

Then there would be the 1st Gayaza 
Company in Uganda. The Guides here 
wear white tunics and no hats or shoes. 
They are nimble . with their fingers, 
weaving mats and baskets, and arc 
quick to pick up the rhythm of a country 
dance. ' They follow the general Guide 
training in Nature lore, handicrafts, 
and physical fitness, but all teaching 
is done in their native speech, Luganda. 

And what -of Guides in. the New 
World ? Thinking of their Chiefs would 
be a Canadian company in Calgary 
enjoying their stimulating winter climate. 
Think of them in brilliant sunshine, 
surrounded by snow-laden trees, skating 
on the Bow River, cooking their bacon 
for dinner over a glowing wood fire. 

It is only 22 years since the first one- 
roomed Girl Guide headquarters was 
opened in Victoria Street, whdre a band 
of far-sighted women, led by the Chief 
Scout’s sister, issued pamphlets.on the 
aims of the movement, answered in¬ 
quiring letters anddcspatched equipment. 

The Swiss Guide’s Prayer 

Today, over 900,000 strong, The Girl 
Guides have their new London Head¬ 
quarters, with offices, reception rooms, 
a library, and a restaurant, and the 
new " building is to be the Home of 
Guides all over the world, for they have 
all lent a hand in building it. On their 
International Thinking Day, mingled 
with birthday greetings to their Chiefs^ 
there must have been much thanksgiving 
for the growth -of their movement 
and for their new Home. May we 
remember the Swiss Guide’s prayer : 

O Lord oar God, we arc many and we are 
strong. Grant' us to grow in numbers and 
in strength that we may resolve to work 
steadfastly . for Thee in this world that is 
Thine. 

FUR GOATS MADE OF 
COTTON 

What Lancashire Can Do 

Cotton lias been seen in many surpris¬ 
ing forms at the British Industries Fair 
in London. : . . 

Perhaps the most surprising wore the 
£5 fur coats made entirely of cotton 
plush, but looking like beaver. Gloves 
which looked like good suede were cotton 
too, and .so were the ".wool " sports suits. 

There were some hundreds of dress 
materials, some with satin-like sheen 
and others in soft velvet but all of 
cotton, and Nottingham lace of every 
kind for curtains or dress trimmings, j 


£50,000 FOR PUTTING 
A FIRE OUT 

Three-Years Blaze Ends 
in Rumania 

RUNNING TO A FIRE AT GRIMSBY 

The Budapest Fire Brigade has lately 
received ^50,000 for putting out a fire 
which was burning for three years. 

That really was a fire, and it made 
even the Great Fire of London look 
pale. It broke out at the Moreni oil 
wells in Rumania, and after all sorts of 
experiments had failed it was put out 
by the use of a powder. The composition 
of the powder is a secret. 

The people who hold shares in 
the Moreni oil well feel that the firemen 
deserve every penny of their £50,000 
prize, Find no doubt feci'it right that 
there should be rewards for firemen. 

But Grimsby is not so sure that it is 
wise to reward the first firemen to 
respond to a call. 

Very early on a dark morning in 
Grimsby a constable heard men running, 
and saw one tearing down the street 
with others following in the distance. 
“ A burglar being chased," thought the 
constable as he flung himself upon the 
leader. The man struggled, the constable 
fought and almost throttled his prisoner, 
so that the unlucky man could not say 
a word in his defence. But his pursuers 
came lip just in time and, instead of 
congratulating the constable on his 
smart capture,. : asked; why he was 
mauling the leading fireman in a dash 
for the fire station ! 

AMERICA’S BRITISH RACE 
More Than in England 

General Dawes, the American Ambas¬ 
sador' to England, has been reminding 
us that England is much more repre¬ 
sented in America than most of us recog¬ 
nise. His figures are indeed astonishing. 

The United States, as we all know, 
holds 123 million people, and sixty in 
every hundred of those are of British 
descent. “ There are thus in my'Coun¬ 
try/* says General Dawes, “ at least 
twenty to thirty million more people of 
British descent than live in the British 
Isles." 

■That is a very significant fact. Every 
nation is represented in America, and a 
problem for the future must be whether 
the various nationalities will group 
themselves according to their land of 
origin, and so make of the United States 
a combination of Europe and Asia, or 
whether they will all blend in order to 
form one nation. 

Whatever the issue, English must be 
the language of them .all—a fact which 
strengthens the argument of those who 
hold that our English speech must, at 
no distant date, become the international 
language of the world. 

BALKANS MARCHING ON 
Unity and Peace 

The Council of the Balkan Union has 
decided to call a whole series of confer¬ 
ences in different countries: one for 
banking and commerce in Greece, one 
on agricultural questions in Bulgaria, 
one on social questions in Albania, one 
on labour problems in Yugo-Slavia, and 
one on. the question of intellectual co¬ 
operation in Rumania. 

Various other excellent decisions also 
were taken, such, as to form a Balkan 
Postal Union, and to call a meeting of 
all the Foreign Ministers. 

. A Balkan Pact, a railway bridge over 
the Danube, , telephone communication 
between the capitals, and unification of 
civil law in the various Balkan countries 
arc on the agenda for the next meeting 
of the conference. 

: This is going ahead with a will. If the 
Balkans can achieve international peace 
among themselves why cannot the rest 
of the world do so ?. 


•A Very Brave Man 

The Sailor and the Stoker 

Who did the bravest deed last year ? 
Nobody knows, but the Royal Humane 
Society have judged that it was Lieu¬ 
tenant Colin H. C. Singleton of the Royal 
Navy, . and have awarded him the 
Stanhope Gold Medal. 

* O11 a dark ■ night of August the 
lieutenant brought back from Hankow 
on the Yangtse - kiang a boat’s 
crew . which had been ashore. * • The 
current of the Yangste runs swift and 
strong and muddy with every kind of 
refuse. It has a dangerous undertow. 
None would ever bathe in it from choice. 

The motor-boat had reached the-side 
of the ship, H.M.S. Petrel, and the 
lieutenant had stepped aboard. But 
one of the crew following him, Stoker 
O’Brien, stumbled and fell into the 
fast-flowing current. 

It swept him away, and as chance had 
it lie was the one member of the boat’s 


Who Allows These Things ? 

Qne of the causes of the grave 
financial crisis confronting 
the nation has been the abuse 
of the Unemployment Fund. The 
Treasury declares that among 
those who draw this pay are : 

Footballers who earn £6 10s in 
two days and are idle four ; 

Men it'ho cam £15 in three days 
and are idle three ; 

Shop assistants well paid for two 
days and idle the rest ; 

Married, women who do not 
intend to work again . 

Who allows these people to be carried 
on the back of the heavily-burdened 
taxpayer ? 


crew who could not swim. Somebody 
shouted. Lieutenant Singleton, in full 
uniform, jumped in. 

• He caught up with the drowning man 
20 yards away. But the unhappy stoker 
was so frightened and struggled so 
violently in his captor’s arms that the 
lieutenant had to let go. Both drifted 
down tbe current. 

Lieutenant Singleton could not find 
the man again in the darkness. 

By now the motor-boat had got going 
again. They came up to Lieutenant 
Singleton. He bade them not mind 
him. He could fend for'himself. They 
must find O’Brien. . 

They never did, though they went 
three miles downstream in the search. 
When they turned back they could not 
sight Lieutenant Singleton. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that he could 
be found, and when he was picked up he 
was all but gone. 

QUEEN MARY’S SON 
A Pathetic Pair of Reins 

The Duchess of Norfolk lent to an 
exhibition of Scottish antiquities in 
London the other day; hold in aid of a 
children’s club in Bermondsey, a set 
of leading reins made by Mary Queen of 
Scots for her son James. 

The toddler for whom Mary made the 
reins was one day to stand aside' while 
his mother went to the scaffold, lie was 
to make but a half-hearted and probably 
hypocritical protest, and to risk neither 
life, limb, nor prospects in any attempt 
to save her. At this fearful price he 
became the/first of that lino of‘Stuart 
kings for whom England .so dearly paid, 
kings who brought her grievous troubles 
and a Civil War by .their treachery and 
their dishonour. 

It was well, that Mary could not fore¬ 
see where the baby’s steps would lead 
him. It would have been better for her 
and for England if there had been no 
baby James to wear those little reins. 


BAD MONEY 

Forgers in Silesia 

HOW ROGER OF SALISBURY 
DEALT WITH THEM 

There lias been a strange papcrchasc 
in a German frontier town, where the 
discovery in the street of a quantity of 
torn-up paper gave a clue to the whole¬ 
sale forgeries of .banknotes with which 
Polish Silesia has been flooded. 

The fragments of paper were found 
to be printed on one. side only, but that 
side- was the face of a banknote, and, 
clue leading to clue, a dangerous gang 
of. forgers was tracked down .and found. 

A few weeks ago a forger in England 
appealed against a sentence of ten years’ 
penal servitude. The Appeal Court 
held that the punishment was not one 
day too long, for to forge money is one 
0/ the most serious offences/ under^ 
mining public confidence and causing 
untold harm. 

Rogues of the Roman Empire 

The offence is very old. Less than, a 
year ago a coiner’s den was discovered at 
Treves which proved to be the work of 
rogues of the Roman Empire 17 cen¬ 
turies ago. Treves was a great Roman 
city before and after the dawn of 
Christianity, and here were the dies and 
other implements which had been used 
in defiance of imperial regulations when 
the Caesars ruled the world. 

In the twelfth century, when times 
were hard in England and poor men 
with a little money found themselves 
unable to buy food, a man with a pound 
at the market found himself sometimes 
unable to pass even twelve pennies. 

Roger of Salisbury was Chancellor of 
England at the time, and he sent word 
to every mint in England bidding all 
the minters come to him at Winchester. 
Tlic. liiintcrs appeared to answer for 
their wrongdoing. They were told by 
the Chancellor that the bad money 
they had feloniously made had ruined the 
country. Then his officers took them 
one by one and cut off the right hand of 
each man. 

69 LITTLE POLES 
Where Shall They Go To 
School ? 

IIow little these sixty children of 
Upper Silesia suspect that they have 
been the subject of lengthy debates 
and somewhat,, heated arguments in 
certain committee rooms of Geneva;! . 

The children are Polish and their 
parents want to send them to the schools 
of the German, minority. It is the lan¬ 
guage which is the great.difficulty. As 
far back as 1927 this matter came before 
the League, and an examination was to 
be held as to whether the children could 
profit by attending a German school. 
Blit still the matter is not settled, and 
the Council at its recent meeting asked 
the Court to give an advisory opinion 
on ■ whether, after the examination, 
children could still be excluded from* 
these.schools. The matter would hardly 
seem worth the time arid trouble spent 
on it, but it affords an example of the 
unhappy muddles that follow a war. ’ 


Things Said 

Southend is still fit to live in..- 

The Chief Constable. 
.Beware of alcoholism. 

Posters on Paris hoardings 
The core of my faith is more than 
reason. Sir Herbert Barker 

The School of Experience is the finest, 
in the world, -but the fees arc high.; ,.; 

1 - .* -• A Director of Education f 

The loveliest treasures of our country-' 
side are for him who approaches them on 
his legs, Mr A. G. Gardiner 

We do not pay compensation to 
cottagers who have no land for us to' 
hunt over. 

Huntsman quoted in the Oxford Mail 
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Making money • Talking films in schools • Early flowers 



Early Flowers—Daffodils and Jonquils are making their welcome appearance in our homes. A Fine Team—Ploughing matches are a very popular feature of winter life in the country’ 

Here is a scene on a clifftop in-Cornwall, where the flower buds are picked and taken into though they may lose a certain amount of appeal as motor-tractors replace horses. Hero 

hothouses. They are there brought to maturity before being sent to market. is a splendid team taking part in a contest in County Antrim. 



For Airmen—Here Is a curious new wind Three Little Dutch Girls—There Is something very attractive In this charming picture of three A Lofty Perch—To most of us this ap- 

Indicator at an American aerodrome. It smiling little Dutch girls. It apparently appealed to their sense of humour to be asked to stand pears a perilous position, but for the 

is lighted inside at night. in an empty crate to be photographed. London crane men it is all in a day’s work. 



The Money Maker—Here is a scene In the Royal Mint, where millions of new coins are made Talking Films Ip Schools—As an experiment talking films are being shown in several schools 
each year. Bright now shillings are being raked out of a drying apparatus, near London, Here we see children of a school at Wembley Hill inspecting the apparatus. 
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THE PASTON LETTERS 

CAN THEY BE SOLD? 

Curious Point About a Postbag 
Long Ago 

A FAMOUS NORFOLK FAMILY 

Once again the name of Pas ton lias 
been heard in an English law court. It 
was a name which resounded there often 
enough in the past, and in those old 
suits the name, of Sir John Fastolf was 
linked with it. 

Mr Ernest Protyman has just been 
asking the Court of Chancery whether 
he may sell 155 of the famous Past on 
letters. M»r George Tomline had be¬ 
queathed ” all the pictures, prints, 
statues, sculptures, articles of vertu, 
books, furniture, and plate ” at Orwell 
Park and Riley Grove as heirlooms. 
Arc the Pas ton letters heirlooms ? Can 
they be described as books ? 

Mr Justice Maugham’s Decision 

Mr Justice Maugham decided that they 
could, because they had been inlaid in 
sheets of paper and bound in three 
volumes. But the court gave permission 
for the sale of the letters provided they 
were not sold for less than a certain sum. 

How old Clement Paston would have 
grinned over this fuss about his grand¬ 
son’s letters ! We can be pretty sure 
that Clement never had a letter in his 
life. He was a peasant who died in 1419, 
and had scraped a little fortune from 100 
acres of land in the Norfolk village of 
Paston. He spent the money on making 
his son William “ a right cunning man in 
the law.” William prospered, bought 
land, married money, and left a fine 
estate to his son John, born in 1421. 

J olm was a lawyer also, and he had to 
spend much of his time in London. His 
wife Margaret managed the estate, and 
wrote often to tell her lord how matters 
were progressing. 

Old Clement Paston’s Posterity 

The most interesting of the Paston 
letters were those written in the lifetime 
of Jolm and Margaret and their son John, 
who died in 1479. Young John fought 
for the Lancastrians in the Wars of the 
Roses. His nephew basked in the favour 
of our Bluebeard, Henry the Eighth, 
and old Clement's posterity went on 
prospering till one was made Earl of 
Yarmouth in 1679. The second carl, 
whose wife was kin to Charles the 
Second, lived in the ostentatious fashion 
set by the Stuarts, and his estate was 
sold to pay his debts. Luckily there was 
no son to inherit an empty title. In 1723 
the family founded by old Clement the 
peasant came to an end. 

But the precious family letters had 
been sold to the antiquary Peter Lc Neve 
by the spendthrift carl, and eventually 
they came into the possession of John 
Penn, who published a-select ion of them 
in 17 87. 

The world at once saw tlicir value, and 
Penn was knighted for revealing ‘ this 
picture of fiftcentli-ccrttury England. 
In gratitude lie presented 1 a great batch 
of tlie manuscripts to George the Third. 

Discovery at Orwell Park 

He was preparing to publish further 
selections of the letters when he died. 
His nephew sent Penn's book to press, 
and the Fortnightly Review suggested 
that the letters' were not . genuine. 
People asked for the originals, but they 
were nowhere to be found. 

For a while the Paston letters were 
under a cloud, but gradually the originals 
were traced, some in Cambridge, sonic in 
Norfolk, some in Suffolk. The last batch 
to be found was.at Orwell Park, Ipswich, 
and was the very batch presented to 
George the Third. It is this batch which; 
Mr Pretymarrsought permission to sell. 

It would astonish old Clement, could 
he know that these scraps of paper are 
worth more than.all'the land he held in 
the village of Paston, 


The u.S. Repels an 
Alien 

An Insect Turned Out 

Nobody knows how the Mediter¬ 
ranean fruit lly got into Florida. It lias 
cost America more than a million pounds 
to get this pestilent alien out. 

The lly, which wreaks havoc among 
oranges, lemons, limes, and grape fruit, 
appeared there just two years ago. 

It was quickly noticed, and a cam¬ 
paign to eradicate it began at once. 
Every citizen of Florida, whether a 
fruit-grower or a private person who had 
a garden, was concerned, because while 
the fruit lly was known to be there no 
fruit could be exported from the State. 
Florida was in quarantine. 

More than 700 inspectors were em¬ 
ployed. Last year in two months alone 
600,000-spccimcns of.flies, which might 
have been the Mediterranean peril, were 
examined. Not one of this vast number 
was the dreaded pest and Florida began 1 
to breathe again. 

It is now asserted that throughout 
the State not one Mediterranean invader 
exists. The result is a triumph for hard 
work and determination. Nothing is 
harder to expel than an insect which is 
not wanted. Florida has done it, and 
has achieved what America hails as its 
lirst real victory over an insect. 

THE STUDENT WITH TOO 
MUCH ENERGY 
Overflowing With Kindness 

We hear much of the foolish pranks 
of young students. It seems worth 
while to give a word to the other side 
of their overflow of cnerg3 r . 

A group of students sitting outside a 
cafe in the Paris Latin .Quarter the other 
day noticed a poor old woman selling 
papers. Two of them jumped up, 
seized her stock, and quickly disposed 
of all the papers. Not content with 
handing over tlie proceeds to the old 
woman they invited lier to sit down 
to a cup of coffee and a bun, and sent 
her on her way home with a warm glow 
in her heart. 

Another group of young men sitting 
near the door of a rather expensive 
restaurant noticed the head waiter 
ordering out of the place a frail old man 
who had entered in the hope of selling' 
some of his papers. One of the students 
suddenly realised what was happening. 
He jumped up and proceeded to sell 
the old man’s papers while his comrades 
made the man sit down in the vacant 
chair and ordered dinner for him.- 

THE MERRY TAILOR ON 
A SUNNY DAY 

The other day (writes a friend of the 
C.N.) I met a tailor friend who has a 
small shop off Fleet Street. He was 
smiling brightly, which was not extra¬ 
ordinary, for tailors are the most cheer¬ 
ful of men. 

This tailor, however, was so very 
cheerful that I had to inquire the reason 
of his brightness. 

” Why,” he answered, ” look at the 
sunshine. Isn’t that enough to make 
any man of my trade cheerful ? 

” Don’t you sec ? When there is no 
sunshine the shabbiness of an old suit 
does not show up ; nobody notices the 
shiny patches and the threadbare cor¬ 
ners. But tlie Sun exposes them merci¬ 
lessly. Out they come and cannot be 
hidden. As soon as the Sun begins to 
warm a winter day customers come 
thronging into my shop. 

" I should love the sunshine in any 
case,” added this merry tailor; "but 
when its bright beams bring me trade 
I love it more and more.” 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Amcnhotcp . . . Ah-men-ho-tep 

Gizeh.. Ge-zeh 

Maravcdi.Marra-vee-do 


Faithful Servant 

OF LIVINGSTONE 

What Jacob Wainwright 
Did 

All the world remembers David 
Livingstone, though too many forget 
the story of the faithfulness of some of 
his African servants. 

But a little group of people in North 
Carolina have remembered, and when 
they heard of the neglect of the grave 
where Jacob Wainwright, the greatest 
of Livingstone’s servants, lies buried in 
Tanganyika they decided to do their 
best to remind both black and white 
men of what Wainwright did. They 
have raised funds for a tablet to be put 
over the grave, and a few days ago a 
C.N. correspondent saw the tablet at 
the quaint Moravian Church in Fetter 
Lane, where it was on view before being 
taken to Africa by a young missionary. 
Dr A. J. Keevill. This is the in¬ 
scription in brass letters : 

In Memoriam 
Jacob Wainwright 

Faithful servant of David Livingstone. 
He accompanied the body of his master 
to the coast and'to England , and ivas 
given a place of honour among the pall¬ 
bearers at Westminster Abbey. 

Died 1888. . Buried here. 

Jacob Wainwright had been rescued 
from a slave dhow when a boy, and 
was educated at the Church Missionary 
Society's school at Nassik in India. 
When he returned to Africa he was 
chosen by Sir H. M. Stanley, with 56 
other Africans, to be Livingstone’s ser¬ 
vant on what proved his last journey. 
Wainwright tended Livingstone in his 
last illness, and wrote the inscription 
on the tree in Chitambo’s village under 
which they had buried his heart before 
they began their journey to the coast. 

One of the most touching pictures 
ever seen is a faded photograph show¬ 
ing Jacob Wainwright pathetically 
sitting beside the coffin of his old master 
on the deck of tlie boat which brought 
them to England*. If ever a man de¬ 
served the ” Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant ” this African did. 

BEETLES IN THE ROOF 
The Enemy of Our Old 
Buildings 

If the beetle which Dr Munro, the 
entomologist of the Imperial College of 
Science, calls xestobium were really the 
same as the beetle which country people 
call, the death-watch England might not 
have to deplore so many ravages to the 
magnificent timbered roofs of her abbeys 
and cathedrals. 

The death-watch beetle ticks. If the 
xestobium larvae, which arc destroying 
the old oak of St Albans, and reduced the 
beams of Westminster Hall and Bath 
Abbey to powder, were to tick, it would 
be easy to bear their multitudes and turn 
them out before damage was done. 

But, according to'Dr Munro, they steal 
in silently like a thief in the night. They 
have no place in sound wood. In the 
country they dwell in old oak trees 
which are scarred and decaying. In 
towns they enter the cathedral or abbey 
by coming in with wood that is beginning 
to decay. 

’ The xestobium, which nearly wrecked 
the roof of Westminster Hall, came in 
with some bad wood that was used for 
repairs. In quite a new cathedral the 
destroyer which has got into its timbers 
was brought into the choir stalls with a 
few cheap chairs of American oak, that 
had been put there: . 

Such loans from America are of the 
nature of undesirable aliens, but it must 
not be forgotten that most of these old 
timber roofs, which are among the glories 
of England and of her medieval architec¬ 
ture, have been there hundreds of years, 
and the beetles have been preying 
on them for generations, long before 
American chairs came in, or even before 
Americans made chairs. 
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News among the 

GULLS 

How Do They Know? 

By Our Natural Historian 

Our birds today arc as briskly mysteri¬ 
ous as their ancestors, and the gulls are 
as bright and perplexing as any of them. 

Naturalists have among their records 
a remarkable story of the birds which 
were attracted to tlie New Forest and 
the Forest of Dean during a great plague 
of i mice some years ago. By some 
means unexplained news of the living 
harvest seems to have been noised 
through the air, and birds quite strange 
to the district arrived in flocks, including 
numbers of one species of owl which no 
one had ever seen there before. 

Something which seems almost more 
wonderful has lately happened in Lon¬ 
don. A few years ago seagulls dis¬ 
covered Dulwich Park, with its orna¬ 
mental lake, and ever since a dozen or 
two have wintered there, with a slight 
increase of numbers each year. Recently 
an incident occurred which is as puzzling, 
as most of the examples we see of that 
sort of communication between animals 
and insects which is apparently beyond 
human understanding. 

A Wonderful Day’s Work 

Near the park is a field used as a foot¬ 
ball ground. During wet weather the 
playing.of a certain match there led to 
the ground being badly cut up; the 
surface might have been heavily har¬ 
rowed. The next day the field was white 
with gulls beyond counting, all busy 
pecking things out of the broken soil. 

Tlicir food must have been leather- 
jackets, the larvae of the crane-fly, which 
arc always a pest in the neighbourhood. 
There was food in abundance for all, 
and the birds left satisfied. They did not 
return the next day ; their work was 
done, their harvest taken, and the 
district then had the ordinary number 
of gulls which make Dulwich Park their 
winter headquarters. 

There must have been communication 
by some mysterious means between the 
resident' gulls and those which joined 
their company. The cutting-up of the 
ground presumably exposed the larvae, 
which at this season of the year are too 
inert and sluggish to be able to bury 
themselves quickly. The reinforcements 
arrived when, the feast was spread ; they 
vanished when it ended. It was only the 
work of a day. E. A. 13 . 

MONEY MATTERS AT 
GENEVA 

The League and Its Pennies 

By Our League Correspondent 

Money matters have been chiefly 
occupying the League of Nations during 
February. 

Salaries for higher officials in the 
Secretariat,., pensions for judges of the 
International Court, and expenses of the 
new Home of the League come into the 
affairs which have to be settled. 

Other matters are in various stages of 
advancement. One, which needs only 
the finishing touches, is the international 
agreement to prevent double taxation, 
such as that imposed on . the motorist 
who tours with his own car in another 
country. Another question in the half¬ 
way stage is the business of agreeing to 
a uniform law for all countries on 
cheques and bills of exchange. A third 
question is at its very beginning, the 
plan of granting credits to the agricul¬ 
tural countries of Eastern Europe to 
enable them to tide over the present 
extremely difficult time anti to establish 
them for the future. Such credits would 
be-made through an international bank¬ 
ing institute working in connection with 
national or local institutes and safe¬ 
guarded by guarantees. 

Mr William Lidgate, aged 74, of 
Nether Handley, Derbyshire, has re- , 
tired after G2 years with the Staveley 
Coal and Iron Company. 
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PETROLEUM IN ITALY 
In the past few years 2000 shafts 
have been'sunk in a search for 
oil in Italy Recently petroleum 
was struck unexpectedly at 
Fonteviva, a pusher yielding 175 
gallons a minute 


HUNTING THE MUSK DEER 
During the winter the little 
musk deer is hunted by the 
natives in Sakhalin and Southern 
Siberia. It is valued for its 
musk, and its flesh is eaten. 


UNIVERSITY EXPEDITION 
It has been decided that ^ 
the Oxford University (J 
Expedition which was ^ 
to go to Baffin Land 
shall go instead to Hud¬ 
son Strait. Baffin Land 
being too cold for the 
proposed research. 


BEFORE THE PHARAOHS 
An Egyptian University 
Expedition-has discov¬ 
ered at Maadi near 
Cairo traces of a civilisa¬ 
tion hitherto unknown 
and earlier than the 
Egyptianroyaldynasties. 
Houses are said to have 
•been oval-shaped 


SUGAR FOR MOTOR-CARS 
About half the motor transport 
in the State of Pernambuco is 
run on alcohol, a product of the 
local sugar industry. 





QUEENSLAND FLOODS 


LIONS ROB HEN-ROOSTS 


Exceptionally heavy rainfall in 


The Chief Warden of Kruger 


South Queensland caused serious 


National Park, the great game 


floods over large areas. Brisbane 


reserve in Eastern Transvaal, 


suffered seriously and it was 

. ■ • , s . 

reports that the night-raiding of 


necessary to abandon many 


hen-roosts by lions is increasing. 


houses in low-lying parts. 



TWO MONKEYS HAVE A 
DAY OUT 
A Tale From Paris 

There must have been a touch of 
spring in the air during the last Tew 
days of January. Lamadou, a chim¬ 
panzee, in the Paris Zoo, felt it, and so 
did another great monkey at Toulon. 

Lamadou gave liis keeper a great 
punch with his right arm, forced open 
the door of liis cagb, and was away with 
a bound into the open air and sunshine. 
Soon all the keepers and gardeners were 
on his track, but Lamadou remembered 
that he was a great chimpanzee of the 
Central African forests and was soon up 
at the top of a plane tree. 

He bounded along from tree to tree 
till he cleared the high boundary wall 
and found himself on all fours on the 
pavement of a street. His land‘of tree- 
tops was suddenly changed to a noisy 
place of which lie knew nothing. 

Poor Lamadou looked around, dazed 
and frightened, and several' people 
remembered important shopping com¬ 
missions and disappeared round the 
corner, also a little frightened. Two 
policemen were the first to recover a 
sense of duty) and they inarched for- 
ward and arrested the chimpanzee. The 
keepers then arrived and Lamadou’s 
first (la) 7 'of spring was ended. 

The Toulon monkey seems to have 
been more of a town monkey; and the 
crowded streets did not worry him at 
all. lie had quite a good time pelting 
his would-be captors with anything 
that came handy.. Using his tram as an 
armoured car a conductor tried to trap 
him in the Palissc Quartier; but the 
monkey was too cunning, and after 
chasing one or two women lie escaped 
into the country. 


A Londoner has lately been killed on 
a station platform by a passenger's 
carelessness in opening a door before the 
train stopped. 


GREAT HUCKLOW HAS A 
WEEK OF DRAMA 
By the Light of the Moon 

Great Hucldow in Derbyshire is a 
little place, but its people have big 
hearts and a stout courage. 

In this village on the rocky ledges of 
a great tor, with five miles of windswept 
moor between it and the railway, a 
Week of Drama has just been held. 
Snow and storm were abroad, but the 
players, after months of rehearsing, left 
sheep and lambs, work in farm and 
cottage, to take their parts id Maeter¬ 
linck’s Interior, a Nativity Play, and 
The Dumb Wife. 

The audience tramped for miles over 
snow-covered moors, and for their 
convenience the players did what 
Bottom and his comrades did—chose 
the time of Full Moon. The knowledge 
that players and audience must hurry 
from the little theatre to work hard 
with ewes and lambs for the rest of the 
dark snowy hours in no way lessened 
their enjoyment, 

NOISY SUNDAYS . 
The Dog-Racing Nuisance 

Wc are delighted to see a growing 
movement to save the peace of the 
countryside in Bedfordshire on Sundays. 

The noisy and vulgar scenes stirred up 
by greyhound racing meetings round 
Luton and Biggleswade are now threat¬ 
ened outside Dunstable, and it appears 
that life may soon be intolerable on 
Sundays in these parts of the country. 

The right of a racing company to 
disturb tlic Sunday quiet of the country¬ 
side is being challenged by the Bedford¬ 
shire County Council, which has ap¬ 
proached the Home Office with a view 
to the suppression of this rowdiness on 
the Day of Rest, 

Wc are sorry to find that the, beautiful 
church, at Offham is among the few 
chitrelies which still close their doors to 
the traveller in Kent. 


A FACT WHICH SEEMS 
INCREDIBLE 
Pneumatic Tyres for Trains 

A railway train running on the rails 
with wheels fitted with pneumatic tyres 
seems hardly believable, but it is a fact, 
and likely to become widely adopted. 

# A famous tyre manufacturer. Mon¬ 
sieur Michelin, has made experiments 
which show that they make the trains 
run silently and far more smoothly, and 
that the freedom from jolting will 
lengthen the life of the rails. The 
directors of the big French railways saw 
experiments carried out a few days ago, 
and tests with passenger coaches will 
certainly be carried out. 

A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
SAVE THEM 

A nurse working in tlic small Ameri¬ 
can town of Athens had become 
thoroughly discouraged. 

She could not advise the Negro women 
to give their children the milk and eggs 
which she saw they needed, for she knew 
perfectly well they were too poor to buy 
them ; and the white families, mostly 
workers in the cotton mills, received her 
in a gruff and surly way and would do 
nothing she asked. She had almost 
decided that Athens was 'hopeless when 
the action of a schoolgirl changed her 
whole outlook on life. 

The nurse had to. visit a mill-opera¬ 
tive’s home which was supposed to be 
quarantined for measles. To her dis¬ 
tress she found a neighbour’s child in 
the kitchen. She warned her and sent 
her home. 

A few days later, on making her 
rounds, she saw on the door of a near-by* 
house a crudely lettered sign reading 
Measles Here . She investigated, and 
found that the little girl who had 
innocently broken quarantine and was 
now paying the price had taken steps of 
her own accord to warn other children. 

The health visitor knew then that her 
work had not been in vain after all. 


ELECTRIC EYE DIRECTS 
THE TRAFFIC 
Remarkable Step Forward 
With the Signals 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

u Stop and Go ” electric signals fof 
motor-car traffic are being installed in 
many more towns. 

^ But as the Stop and Go directions are 
given automatically and there is no 
human eye to direct things it frequently 
happens that traffic has to stop at a 
crossroad, even though there is nobody 
coming the other way. The electric eye 
has now stepped into the breach, and 
by a most ingenious arrangement it 
really directs the traffic like a policeman. 
When there is no traffic coming toward 
the crossing point at crossroads there is 
no need for cars coming in the other 
direction to stop, and the green signal 
Go now remains on. But should a car 
be coming in the cross direction it is 
made to cast a shadow on a photo-cell 
mounted on a pedestal on the kerbstone 
by intercepting a beam of light which 
otherwise shines on it, and as soon as 
light ceases to fall on the cell an electric 
contact falls which switches on the red 
light Stop. 

This is an invention of the Westing- 
house Company, and it is already work¬ 
ing in several big towns in the United 
States, where it has been found to speed 
up traffic considerably. 

AN AEROPLANE HITS THE 
WIRES 

The immense network of electric 
cables being spread over the country 
just now has led to what is perhaps the 
first accident to an airman brought 
about by these wires. 

An aeroplane flying from France to 
Croydon tlic other day hit a 53,000-volt 
overhead power-line carried by the steel 
towers of Dagenham in Essex. Tho 
airman escaped but the machine was 
destroyed, and electric supplies to the 
Bccontrcc. district were cut off. 
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The Day Has Come. 

The Government has told us that 
our financial position is very grave . 

Everybody has known for years 
that the day was coming . Now it 
has come . 

We reprint what the C.N . wrote 
when it. was a few months old , 
tw 1919. Out of the mouth of a 
babe, came forth this wisdom which 
now the nation sees . 

Ts the nation building a mill- 
* stone for the necks of the 
next generation ? 

We who read this paper are the 
next generation coming on, and 
the public debt that is being piled 
up from hour to hour is our 
business, for we shall, have to 
pay it. Our fathers cannot live 
to pay it ; their children will 
have it on their shoulders all 
their lives, and it grows hourly, 
while nobody seems'to care. 

There is not only the cost of the 
war, but there is also the money 
given away to keep people quiet 
while the war was being finished. 
Everyone of us has received some 
of that money, though we may 
not know it. 

We have been eating bread 
that cost more than we paid for 
it; the Government paid the 
difference, and now it owes the 
money. 

We have been burning coal 
that cost more than we gave for 
it, and the Government paid the 
difference and now owes what it 
paid for us. 

We have been travelling by 
railway below cost price, and the 
Government has made up the 
difference, and now the country 
owes the money. 

Vast numbers of people have 
stopped working for the Govern¬ 
ment or working for anybody, 
but still they are paid unemploy¬ 
ment money, which is being 
borrowed and will have to be 
repaid with interest. Here are 
the amounts which are being 
given away in a year, but are 
being borrowed and are becoming 
a debt on the top of the war debt : 

To make up railway fares £60,000,000 

For unemployment .. £50 000,000 

To make up the cost ot bread .. £47,000,000 

To make up the cost of coal .. £26,000,000 

Here we get a total of 
£183,000,000, or more than 
half a million of money that is 
being given every day to some 
members of the community, but 
will have to be repaid by all of 
us as the years go on. 

The plain truth is that, the 
Government which gives these 
presents oi money to certain people 
is making beggars of those people. 
It is also pushing honest people 
into debts they do not realise. 

Everywhere, it seems, men arc 
putting the burden of the war on 
the children. If this way of 
using money is not stopped there 
can be but one end, and that is 
that the countries that keep 
spending beyond their income, 
and borrowing to hide the facts, 
will become bankrupt and ruined. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradie of the Journalism of the world 



The Lord Chamberlain and the 
Taproom 

Tiik Lord Chamberlain, in his capa¬ 
city as Controller of our Plea¬ 
sures, has stopped a Sunday concert 
in aid of poor children. 

Can he not, in his capacity as 
Guardian of our Dignity, stop the 
flow of disgusting language heard 
night after night on the stage ? 

Far too many of our theatres have 
become impossible for young people, 
giving us the humiliating feeling that 
wc arc sitting in a taproom. 

© 

Truth and Fiction on the Film 

Everybody knows the sort of brain 
that has always been behind the 
kincma. Never was a great invention 
in such stupid hands. 

The people responsible for the 
films have never seemed to realise 
how they give themselves away and 
destroy all feeling of reality by making 
a man or a horse run a hundred miles 
an horn 

One more example of the way the 
kincma destroys its own. opportunity 
is seen in a wonderful film of wild life 
in Africa lately shown in London. 
There never has been a more remark¬ 
able moving-picture, yet. with this 
achievement in their hands the pro¬ 
ducers of the film must introduce 
scenes that could not possibly be true, 
so that in the end one wonders which 
is Africa and which is Hollywood, and 
how much truth there is in anything. 
Having the truth, which is stranger 
than fiction, is it not a pity to drag 
in the fiction which spoils the truth ? 
© 

Fripperies 

w observe that Miss Picton- 
Turbcrvill, M.P., fells»us that the 
House of Commons is a clumsy place 
where it is very hard to do good work. 

With this opinion we are in entire 
agreement, and we have often ex¬ 
pressed it. We venture to disagree, 
however, when our M.P. goes, on to 
advise us to build in the place of the 
existing Palace of Westminster " a 
massive smooth-sided building " with 
" no architectural fripperies, some¬ 
thing on the lines of the newest offices 
in London and on the Continent." 

There arc, of course, good and bad 
modern buildings; and we do not com¬ 
plain of modernity as such. We con¬ 
fess, however, Jhat wc arc astonished 
by the reference to “ fripperies." 

Nature docs not abhor ornament. 
Why should Miss Picton-Turbcrvill do 
so ? Would she have roses straight¬ 
sided, cows shaped like boxes, birds 
like clothes-pegs, and men and women 
useful but very ugly ? The cramped 
conditions of the present House of 
Commons have nothing whatever to 
do with the .style of its architecture, 
and we are sure Miss Picton-Turbcrvill 
does not mean 11s to take seriously this 
little frippery of speech. 


Why They Do These Things 

Jt seems desirable to put on record 
two momentous pronouncements 
just made to the world. 

The Society of Budapest Barbers 
declares that self-shaving is contrary 
to the principles of civilisation . 

The British Field Sports Society 
declares that intense suffering must 
fall upon the deer of the country if 
hunting is stopped . 

Wc will leave the Barbers of Buda¬ 
pest to their own argument,* which no 
doubt seems as keen to them as a 


razor's edge ; but we hope that on 
their part the deer, when they are 
being torn to pieces to make a hunter's 
holiday, will remember it is only to 
save them from the intense suffering 
of their natural lives that our sports¬ 
men do these things. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

artist is making a statuette of 
his little daughter. He must have 
a model child. 

□ 

To prevent theft women arc having 
their handbags chained to their 
wrists. They should be well armed. 


Peter Puck 
Wnnis To Know 


a 

Though well kcp. the British land¬ 
scape is not monotonous, says a 
foreigner. It may 
be cut, but it isn’t 
dried 

0 

Sheep are very 
sleepy animals. 
Always wool-gather¬ 
ing. 

i3 

English is said to 
be an unmusical 
language. Which 
accounts f or the 
average Englishman 
not giving himself 
airs. 

0 

A writer has been 
giving advice on 
how to keep house¬ 
hold bills down. Has 



If the Litter 
Lout talks 
rubbish 


he tried a paperweight ? 

0 

'JTie situation in this country is very 
critical, says a newspaper. So arc 
the people. 

0 

burglar at Mitcham stole a bottle 
of cough mixture. It was meant 
tb be taken. 

0 

JJigii heels make women bad - tem¬ 
pered. Ikit help them to keep 
their end up. 

© , 


The Broadcaster 


C.N. Calling the World 

^ German tank at the British Museum 
has .been sold as scrap iron. 

£)r Buckston Browne lias given 
£50,000 for surgical research. 

JUST AN IDEA 
While we are hearing so many 
extraordinary ideas from scientists it is 
well to remember that an error of 
scientists kept back the Wireless Age for 
fifty years. 


Now’s the Time 

C/i/D Robin to Wren 
1 wonder at men ! 

They all seem so chary 
Of sweet February. 

They run from the rain, 

They shun the brown lane, 

: They waste silver hours 
■ By waiting for flowers, 

For bells blue or gold, 

For big flowers and bold. 

gtrr now I declare 

They call the lane bare, 
And yet all the while 
| For mile upon mile 
On low bank or steep 
Small ivy leaves creep, 

Red, golden, or green, 
Wreaths fit for a queen. 

And here grows the moss :. 

O seek world across, 

. Sail all Seven Seas 
To view the world's trees, 

And nowhere you'll find 
Boughs fairer designed 
Than branches of moss. 

guT man (to his loss) 

Sees nothing so small j 
’ He looks at the tall 
Dark bulk of the pine, 

And misses the fine, 

The wondrous, complete 
Moss woods at his feet. 

An t d all I what a pity, 

: When all months are pretty 

To wait lor the rose 1 
To stay till—who knows ? 
You've waited too long. 

Here endeth my song. 

Country Girl 

Little Ben 

By Our Country Girl 

j^KN is only three. 

He is supposed to go to sleep 
at six o'clock, but it is his ambition 
to return to the family circle after 
that hour. Although he is put to bed 
in a cot with high sides, and is covered 
with a net as if he were a choice 
strawberry, still little Ben manages 
to get out, and has sometimes fallen 
downstairs. 

The other e/vening his mother put 
him to bed and went downstairs, only 
to hear the patter of his feet almost 
immediately. Once more she put 
him to bed, explained why he must be 
good, and kissed him goodnight. 

Soon those footsteps were heard 
padding about again. 

This time Mother scolded Ben 
as she put him back to bed. Just 
when she was leaving the room a little 
head bobbed up. 

“ Kiss me, Mnmmie ! " 

" No. I don't want to kiss a 
naughty boy." 

Out came a hand and a little voice: 
“ Bite me, Mnmmie ! " 

' © 

In Storm and in Sunshine 
In life’s rosy morning, 

In manhood’s firm pride, 

Let this be your motto 
Your footsteps to guide : 

In storm and in sunshine, 
Whatever assail, 

We’ll onward, and conquer, 

And never say Fail! 
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A SECRET OF THE DESERT 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
TO US ? 

A CRISIS THE NATION 
MUST FACE 

Urgent Need for Millions the 
Taxpayer Cannot Attord to Pay 

UNEMPLOYMENT TRAGEDY 

The Treasury, the great Department 
controlling the .spending of the nation’s 
money, has issued a grave warning to 
Parliament and the nation. 

This warning was given by Sir Richard 
Hopkins, the Controller of Finance at 
the Treasury, when he gave evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Un¬ 
employment Insurance; and so import¬ 
ant was his statement that the Govern¬ 
ment has published it as a White Paper. 
Here arc its essential facts, which arc 
causing serious concern to all thinking 
people in our midst. 

The Real Dole 

The annual cost of unemployment 
insurance to the State increased from 
nearly 12 millions in 1928 to nearly 37 
millions in 1930, and it will cost over 
S7 millions in 1931. Of this total the 
colossal sum of 35 million pounds will 
have to be spent in 1931 on what is 
called transitional benefit, which is the 
money that can truly be called the Dole 
because it is paid to those who have not 
themselves paid sufficient contributions 
to the Fund to cover its payments to 
them while out of work. 

This is due to the fact that for the 
past ten years the average percentage 
of unemployment has been double that 
on which the calculations of the Fund 
were made when it was established. 
So widespread has been unemployment 
that the Insurance Fund has long proved 
insufficient, and had it been a private 
organisation it would have been de¬ 
clared bankrupt and ceased to exist. 

Asking Our Children t o Pay 

A big State, however, cannot allow 
one of its institutions to collapse, and 
therefore the Treasury has been lend¬ 
ing large sums to the Fund. The total 
lent by next April will be about 75 
millions, and the Treasury anticipate 
that they will have to lend another 
40 or 50 millions in the following year. 

In order to lend the State lias to 
borrow, and every pound it borrows is 
taken from money what would other¬ 
wise be used for producing wealth. 

The State owes millions of pounds 
to the people who lent it their savings 
to win the war. It pays them interest 
on these loans, and each year it pays 
* off a part of them by what is called the 
Sinking Fund. This annual sum is 
invested in undertakings which produce 
new wealth and give employment. The 
money borrowed for the Unemploy¬ 
ment Fund has now cancelled out 
the good effect of the Sinking Fund, 
and the State is beginning to borrow 
solely to relieve its present obligations, 
which means that we are ashing our 
children to pay our day-by-day expenses 
when they groiv up , instead of paying 
them notv as they arise . 

The Only Question 

So it must happen that the State 
Budget will be permanently on the 
wrong side unless drastic action is taken. 

The Treasury memorandum points 
out that the Fund must be reorganised 
so that its debt to the State will be 
rapidly repaid as conditions become 
1 more normal. It cannot be cancelled, 
and the only question is who is to pay 
it off, the-workers and their employers 
by greatly increased contributions, or 
the general taxpayer ? In the opinion 
of the Treasury the burdens already 
borne by the general taxpayer are today 
so great that he is in no position to relieve 
the Fund of its obligations. 

He cannot.bear more. 


T raditional terrors, awe - inspiring. 

legends, and the absence of ‘ water 
combined for centuries to keep the 
deserts of Africa and Asia secret and 
remote, but who had thought of the 
desert as a hiding-place ? 

If wc hid, an object in the arid wilder¬ 
ness we should have little hope of anyone 
finding it in fifty years ; yet something 
hidden in the Libyan desert half a cen¬ 
tury ago has now been brought to light. 

In 1874 a traveller named Rohlfs 
crossed the desert in . the direction of 
Kufra, which tlic Italians have recently 


Tis my delight on a Friday night 
At the rising of the Moon. 
ucii a pretty picture of rabbits at 
play was seen by a Lincolnshire 
clergyman' that lie thought it worth 
while to write about it to his news¬ 
paper. Wc agree with him, for this is 
what he saw. 

It was very late on a moonlight night 
when a white coverlet of snow lay on 
the vicarage lawn. Someone not inclined 
to sleep chanced to look out of the win¬ 
dow, and there saw a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

Otic has often heard o£ a rooks’ 
parliament, but this was a rabbits’ 
party. Some rabbit had summoned it, 
and from hedge and covert, from the 
old spinney and the riddled bank in 


captured from the Senussi tribes. Rohlfs 
wrote a message giving his own name and 
the date, enclosed it in a bottle, buried it in 
the sand at a pi ace he called Regenf eld, and 
returned to civilisation. The bottle and 
the message have now been.discovered. 
The Arctic embalms its secrets for 
hundreds of years, the bodies of men in 
the ice, their writings, their food, their 
property ; but who would expect such 
fidelity in the burning sands of the 
wilderness, where wood and horn and 
glass and even finger-nails split in the 
heat, and hair falls out ? 


the long meadow, rabbits had come in 
answer. The host, if there was one, had 
chosen the place well. The vicar kept 
no clog. In the well-ordered garden there 
were no stoats or weasels to interrupt; 
no fox was there to mar the proceedings. 

So the party was a great success. It 
was like a picture, the old rabbits sitting 
decorously in the shade of the ever¬ 
greens, the young ones playing something 
like leap-frog or puss in the corner on 
tlic wide, open lawn. 

The watcher went to bed before the 
party dissolved, but the next morning 
in the newly fallen snow there were 
numberless trails of rabbits which had 
left their footprints to testify that the 
party had been gathered from all the 
country round. 


THE SLEEPER NEAR 
THE SPHINX 

A LADY AND HER JEWELS 

New Scene From the Past on 
the Banks ot the Nile 

A HIGH PRIEST’S HOUSE 

!. The men who are digging out the tale 
of the past in Egypt have found some¬ 
thing unique. 

They have found, near the Sphinx and 
the Pyramid at. Gizch, a very ancient 
tomb which had never been touched, 
containing the body of a woman and 
some strange things with it. These 
details are of great help to the scholars 
who are carrying on the patient work 
of reconstructing from their handiwork 
I the beliefs, habits, and art of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

It has been said more than once that 
the ancient Egyptians looked on then- 
homes as mere camps in a pilgrimage and 
their tombs as their permanent resi¬ 
dences. The tomb just found throws 
light on that theory, 

Robed for the Spirit World 

The chamber was discovered at the 
| bottom of a steep shaft of the style of 
masonry belonging to the tombs built 
about 37 centuries before Jesus. When 
the workmen had opened the sealed 
room they found a sarcophagus of rough 
white limestone decorated with four 
vases of pottery and 78 limestone vases. 

An alabaster table containing offerings 
for the dead stood close by, and all about 
the chamber were bones of animals 
which had been sacrificed to the dead. 

Inside the coffin was found the body 
of a woman robed for her life in the spirit 
world, with a beautiful- head-rest for 
her proudly-dressed head. There was 
a gold fillet on the hair with gold orna¬ 
ments hanging from it in the shape of 
flowers and birds. Round the neck 
hung two long necklaces in gold and 
pottery, one containing 50 stones. 

Trinkets Nearly 6000 Years Old 

This fine lady, who has slept near the 
Sphinx for so many centuries, wore 
bracelets of gold set with a single cor¬ 
nelian and a single dainty gold leaf ancl 
anklets to match them. But more mar¬ 
vellous than these trinkets nearly 6000 
years old were a set of little hands and 
j feet, in terra cotta, laid in the coffin, as 
mentioned briefly on last week’s World 
Map. Never before-had the excavators 
found this kind of thing, and they turned 
over very gently these objects intended 
for the lady’s use should licr hands and 
feet shrivel away. Loads of jewellery 
have been found in the homes of the 
ancient dead of Egypt, but not hands 
and feet *to help them on their way. 

In the meantime other groups of 
excavators have been busy digging out 
the ruined houses at Tel-el-Amarna, 
tlic home of Amenhotcp the Fourth, 
who ’lived about 2000 B.c. A most 
palatial dwelling lias been discovered; 
it is the ’palace of Amenhotcp’s high 
priest, set in walled and wooded grounds. 
The high priest must have been a very 
important person. He had a stone chapel 
of his own and many granaries. 

An Object of Shining Beauty 

Wojlc like this runs over months, 
and much of it is‘fruitless, for not every 
day in an excavator’s life is a bright one 
when things arc found which make long 
columns in the papers. But now and 
again a tiny thing is discovered which 
illumines many a dull hour. 

Such a thing was found in a house at 
Tel-el-Amarna the other day. It is a 
small square stone, beautifully glazed in 
a rich blue, with a design of paler blue 
lotuses round a piece of water. It may 
have been a paperweight, it may have 
been just an ornament; but it is an ob¬ 
ject of shining beauty enough to make 
an excavator feel that not all his hard 
labour has'been in vain. 


new Sights in Shakespeare’s Homeland 



The new Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 


The cottage near Stratford-on-Avon in which Mary Arden, Shakespeare’s mother, lived has 
lately been restored to its original beauty by the removal of the plaster that hid the timber. The 
second picture shows the progress that has been made with the new Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford. The ruins of the old one, which was burned some years ago, are seen on the left. 


Brer Rabbit Gave a Party 
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THE LITTLE FIDDLER 


The Childreii's Newspaper 

. * '• ; ** » . _ ■ 1 . ' ‘ ____ 

The G.N. Magic Spectacles 


A Tale of the Streets 
I of Bristol 

FAME LIES. IN WAIT FOR GENIUS 

; There is a true story in a new book 
whicir somo of us have never licard and 
sonic?6f -us liavc forgotten. It ; is - such 
a cheerful story that it is good to be 
reminded of it. ^ 

. -Thirty. odd . years ago, says . Lord 
Sanderson in liis Memories of Sixty 
Years, there, was a harpist who played 
in the streets of Clifton,and Bristol. ’lie 
played", extremely, well. The retired 
generals and judges who lived in Clifton 
used to listen to him, with delight, and 
so did their daughters fresh from finish¬ 
ing schools in Paris. Sometimes the 
notes of a violin accompanied the harp, 
and^then. the General would go to the 
window and exclaim : “ He’s got a little 
girl with him. She can play too ! ” 

? r Father and Daughter 

But although they both played so 
well and played such good music it 
seems ■ that- they could not make two 
ends meet, for in 1898 the harpist asked 
the Charity Organisation Society to 
help his family. 

Lord Sanderson, who was on'the Bristol 
committee of the society, asked the 
h arpist about the little, fiddler, and 
heard that they were father and daughter. 
Some influential and > musical r.people 
were; invited to hear the child play. • 

We can. imagine liow- hdf heart must 
have beat before that party. She was 
about . 15 and old enough to know all 
that depended on it. How she must have 
longed;for a,good fiddle,..and liow she 
must have feared that in her nervous¬ 
ness she would play worse .than usual. 

London Taken by -Storm 

1 But she must have mastered her 
nerves completely, for Lord Sanderson 
says that on her cheap fiddle she* gave 
as good a rendering of Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto as lie had ever heard.* 

Then, of course, something had to be 
done. - Money was raised,'and the little 
fiddler of the streets was" sent to the 
Royal College of 'Music; and afterwards 
to Vienna, where she studied under the 
most famous masters of her day. 

When she made her first appearance 
.she took London by. storm. .Soon she. 
was famous all over the world.' The little 
girl's name was Marie ITall. 

Perhaps there arc budding 'Marie 
Halls and Kreislors in the world today 
who feel in despair because they are 
poor and have cheap fiddles. Let them 
be cheered : fame and aStradivarius lie 
in wait for genius, be it:never so poor. 

• . ; k. it b. mV//.; ■, 

Keeping Kent Beautiful 

Wc should like to add the congratu¬ 
lations of the C.N; to those of a’multif 
tude of others which; have, reached the 
editor of the Kentish Bxprdss. ’’/ 

That popular paper has decided to 
withdraw all its roadside advertisements 
in Kent in response td the public‘feeling 
aroused: by this form of advertising. - - 

Kent is apparently happy in the pos¬ 
session of papers rich in public spirit, 
for it., was only the other day That the 
Kentish Times raised a fund for planting 
trees along one of Kent's arterial roads. 

It now remains for the Kent Messenger 
to come into line with its coir temporaries 
and so save the gateway of England from 
the wretched blots its yellow boardings 
arc’making everywhere. They sprawl, 
over hedges and trees and bridges arid 
on the sides of poor little bouses, so tliat 
it is no wonder that otir friend ’ tlie Mes¬ 
senger /is’ coming to’ be. known', in' the 
county as the Kent Messer. 

We beg it to join in the new crusade 
and help to Keep Kent Beautiful. 


n this week's C.N. wc . arc publishing : 
■ - photographs printed in two colours 
in such a way that when viewed through 
spectacles of the same two colours 
they afford the illusion that the pictures 
are solid. In other' words, the objects 
photographed appear in solid relief. 

Solid pictures of this kind were known 
nearly a century ago before photographs 
existed. When photography .was well 
established the old method was revived 
of viewing through lenses two pictures 
placed side by.side in such a way that 
the result gave a "solid appearance. * 
Generally a special framework and 
lenses were required- through which 
photographs that were nearly but not 
quite duplicates could be viewed. - 

Forty years ago a Frenchman, Du 
Ilauron, invented another way. of 
presenting the duplicate photographs 
and of viewing them. He called his 
stereoscopic photographs anaglyphs, 
and it is on his principles that the C.N, 
colour reliefs arc prepared. 

Why Things Appear Solid 

First let us consider why and how the 
eye can see pictures or photographs as 
solids or in relief. When wc look at any 
object with our own unaided eyes wc 
know whether it is solid or flat; but in 
a great measure the impression of 
solidity we receive is due to the fact 
that we look with both eyes. 

If we look with one eye only we still 
retain some sense of the different 
planes comprised in. the scene, but this 
is only because this is suggested to us 
by our lifelong familiarity . with such 
forms. 1 We know that such planes do 
accompany such objects or arc present 
when-there are particular combinations 
■of light or shade. : 

The eyes do not see the object quite 
in the same way.. For example, if wc 
look at a cube, first with one eye only 
and then the other, one . eye will see 
more than the other of this or that 
face of the cube. Thus wc learn through 
experience that the cube is a solid cube. 
Ever since we were babies and did not 
know whether things were solid or not 
,wc have bc£n using our two eyes as a 
stereoscopic camera of double vision. 

A Perfect Illusion 

Wc sec things as solids because wc 
know they are solids. The photo¬ 
grapher takes advantage of this psycho¬ 
logical fact to produce stereoscopic 
photographs, which arc simply a pair 
of photographs corresponding with the 
slightly differing images of an object 
formed on the retinas of a pair of eyes. 

He takes two photographs with 
lenses directed at one and the same 
object from standpoints differing by 
the distance between the eyes. Then 
his stereoscope, by means of its prisms, 
slightly refracts the photographs so that 


T he new life-story of Marshal Foch 
contains a sentence . which' will 
astonish the present age . and perplex- 
posterity. * . V - / 

, Describing the early battles round 
Yprcs, in which British, French/-and 
Belgians fought shoulder to shoulder* in 
repulsing the attempt of r the Germans 
to reach the, Channel ports,, the Marshal 
makes the following extraordinary state¬ 
ment : 

It was amidst this threatening outlook that 
the British made’ an examination into the 
possibility of organising Boulogne for receiving 
a garrison of 100,000 nien, in spile of the clanger 
lb French susceptibilities involved in such a solid 
installation .; • . • ; 

The words wc have set in italics mean 
that .certain rumours current for long 
during the early years .of the war were 
founded on fact: the French believed that 
once ive became possessed in force of .any 
considerable area of ; France we should 
refuse to surrender it, • . : 

* To us nothing could be more absurd. 
The French who believed it forgot how 
gladly we took oui*sclvcs out of France 


each eye, in looking through the instru¬ 
ment, sees its appropriate photograph 
in the centre of the field of vision. 

The illusion is perfect. The brain 
interprets the ; two. images combined 
exactly as it would interpret the two 
identically dissimilar objects- received 
by the eyes in looking at the real 
object. It is satisfied that it is solid. ; 

Why Our Pictures Are Blurred 

Tlic inventor Du Hauron thought of 
a different way. of placing the * two 
slightly dissimilar photographs and of 
viewing them’ . He placed both' photo¬ 
graphs on the same plate. That accounts 
for the blurred appearance of our 
coloured .photographs. They are two 
photographs in 011c. That printed in 
red was taken from a slightly different 
viewpoint from the one printed' in 
green, and is slightly displaced from it. 

Why are they printed in the two 
colours ? The answer is in the pair of 
spectacles which are supplied for view¬ 
ing the two-colourcd photographs. One 
eyepiece is coloured red, the other 
green. Tlic red eyepiece shuts off all 
the green rays coming from tlic photo¬ 
graph ; the green eyepiece si nits off all 
tlic red. . ' 

■’-A green‘object/appears so because it 
absorbs from white light all the red, 
yellow, and orange rays, reflecting only 
the green ones. Cut out these remaining 
green rays by a red eyepiece which 
intercepts them, and. nothing of the 
white light isjeft. The object therefore 
appears black. Similarly the. green 
eyepiece cuts out from a red object all 
the red rays which give it colour. ! 

Two Become One ; / 

The two eyes together arc thus made 
to look at tlic same time at two photo¬ 
graphs which arc slightly displaced 
from 011c another, though the brain to 
which the eyes send .their, messages is 
satisfied that it is only looking at 011c. 
Looking at this double photograph tlic 
brain is convinced that it is not looking 
at a plane surface, but a solid one. . 

One of the pictures in relief is that of 
the Moon, and a special explanation 
must bo given of the two adjacent 
photographs of it which appear on the 
plate. It would be of no effect to make 
two photographs of the Moon ■ froni 
points a few inches apart, because the 
photographs would appear exactly iden¬ 
tical. In qrdcr to obtain tlic necessary 
displacement it has to be photographed 
at two separate times, which were in 
fact two years apart. The resulting 
stereoscopic effect is such as the eyes of a 
giant 28,000 miles apart would perceive 
of the Moon 240,000 miles away. 

Keep your Magic Spectacles, for 
further sheets of' lifelike pictures will 
appear during,-,the next few weeks. 
Please tell your newsagent to deliver the 
C.N. each week. 


after the overthrow of Napoleon, and 
perhaps they do not know that when we 
were lords of France-the people here'did 
not want their fair, land, but dreaded to 
become possessed of the fruits of victory.’ 

: Our Henry tlic Fifth won more of 
France than the King of France himself 
reigned over ; and Henry’s son w T as' not 
only King of England but King of all 
France. For centuries'after Joan of Arc 
had taught us our. lesson and sent us 
scurrying homo to-mind our own busi¬ 
ness " King of France " was part of the 
title of all English kings. 

It was when ITcnry the Fifth was at; 
the height of his’glory in France that 
the English Parliament; before it would 
consent to vote funds for him, made him 
come home ancl swear that he would rule 
as King of England and hot as King of 
France. • 

Neither Foch nor liis gallant country¬ 
men need ever, have had any fear that 
wc desire to own. more land in France 
than will cover tlic bodies of those 
Englishmen who died to sa*t»e France 
and ourselves. 


Tommy 

And His Little Dab of 
Ice-Cream 

.Children have long suspected that the 
portions of ice-cream served to them in 
divers places arc not remarkable ioi 
their generosity. 

You order an ice, .and. what, you get 
seems about a spopnful-and-a-half, just 
enough to make you want more/ Our 
readers will be glad to know that the 
great American nation of 123 , million 
people entirely shares this.View as to.the 
size of a reasonable portion of ice-cream. 

; If. you go to an American hotel and 
order an ice they present .you with, a 
plate bearing a piece measuring three or 
four inches square and about three- 
quarters of an inch thick. V 

So great is the American passion for 
ice-cream,. among all: classes and ages 
and both sexes, that the,Ice-Cream In¬ 
dustry of America has a capital of about 
£160,006,600; About 350 million gallons 
arc 1 made in a single year by 4000 fac¬ 
tories in the wholesale trade. 

The quantity of dairy produce which 
goes to the making of ice-cream in 
America is almost equal to the milk used 
in the making of cheese. The figures - 
are: simply amazing. In a single year 
nearly‘5006 million pounds of milk are 
used in this way, by which we mean that 
the: cream of that amount of milk is 
employed in the industry. 

POETS AMONG THE 
: ESKIMOS 

Scholars With 200 Words 

Knud-Rasmussen, the Arctic explorer, 
has sprung a surprise upon the world. 

He has' celebrated his return to civili¬ 
sation, after,many years of wandering 
in the wilds,' by publishing a volume 
of poems, by .Eskimos.: ‘ 

It will be interesting to see the poems 
in English. Wo may be sure Rasmussen 
has presented tlicm worthily in print, for, 
with his'European education, he has the 
advantage ;of being* himself half, an 
Eskimo, and so thoroughly understands 
his subject. 

It seems-natural’for primitive people 
to talk a wild picturesque poetry, un- 
rliymcd, but full of beauty and imagina¬ 
tion, such as Ave see • fixed for all time 
in the musical names which the Red 
Indians gave to rivci^s. and Takes and 
mountains in their native land. 


WELCOME TO A NEW 

I//,:. ‘ WAR // ; 

The Locust Intelligence Office 

'An International Locust 'Intelligence 
Office'has been set up . at Damascus to 
fight the recurring plagues which have 
scourged the Near East from time to 
time 1 since the days of the Pharaohs. c 

‘Palestine, Transjorclahia, Iraq, and 
Syria, with all’ their peoples, so often 
J against; each other, have joined in this 
attack on a common foe, and the treaty 
recording their agreement has been 
registered with the League of Nations.’ . 

13 GOOD TURNS 

Thirteen treaties of arbitration have 
just been registered on one day at the 
League of Nations, coming frpm’a single 
country,’ Czech o-Slovakia. 

Among the countries with whom these 
treaties. were made wc find the Scandi¬ 
navian States, Rumania and Yugo¬ 
slavia of the Little Entente, and Poland, 
Germany, and Austria of-the immediate 
neighbours ; ’but''Hungary is hot qn the 
list. ! The question of frontiers is still 
an open wound for Hungary, and ex¬ 
plains* all that we read *of her actions 
aiid reserves. ’ ■ ’ ! 


Alcohol is Ba’d for You 


Why the French were Afraid 
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Seeing the world t Giant liner’s cradle • 



A Globe Trotter—A man who Is making a tour of the world by A Newcomer—Gipsy, a new leopard cub at the London Zoo, 
boat and motor-cycle Is here seen towing his queer craft appears to have taken kindly to its new quarters. The 
through the streets of notterdam. leopard’s relationship to the domestic cat is very apparent. 


Shepherds on stilts 



The Giant’s Cradle—Here is a view of the cradle of the giant 
Cunard liner which is being built on the Clyde. She is to be 
1018 feet long, the largest ship in the world. 



The Dusmen’8 Holiday—Twonty busmen, whose working life is spent among London’s 
traffic, are here seen boarding a plane from which they saw familiar streets from the air. 



Oxford Awheel—Visitors to Oxford and Cambridge always notice the large number of bicyclen 
in use. Two girl undergraduates are seen in this picture taken in an Oxford street. 



Follow My Leader—Here Is a curious sight caught by a photo¬ 
grapher in Regent’s Park. The swans appear to be acquainted 
with the favourite children’s game of Follow IVIy Leader. 


Shepherds on Stilts—Minding sheep on marshy land cannot 
be a very pleasant occupation. These French shepherds 
manage to keep their feet dry by'going about on stilts. 



All Attention—The popular Cairns terrier Is the smallest of 
Scotland's short-legged terriers. This family group was 
taken in kennels at High Wycombe 
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God Behind the World 

The Brilliant Book of Dr Campbell Macfie 

Dy SIR J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


WALKING ABOUT 

The Best Way to See 
Your Motherland 


ZOO NURSERIES 

ANXIOUS MOTHERS AND 
LIVELY LITTLE ONES 

Bringing Up the Children in 
the Way They Should Go 

MRS PIGGY 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

On dark winter . days, when • the 
Gardens arc almost,deserted, a student 
of animal behaviour has a good oppor¬ 
tunity of getting a delightful glimpse of 
Zoo mother love. 

For, although this is not the season 
for new Zoo babies, many youngsters 
born last year arc still with the parent 
animal, and as the mother is not dis¬ 
tracted by visitors and lias no longer 
any desire to conceal her precious 
charge she may be watched training 
it, just as she would in her natural 
surroundings. 

In the Lion House arc three lion 
cubs—Fip, Peggy, and Joan—born last 
autumn but only recently introduced to 
the public. .When they were born it 
was decided to keep them hidden in the 
indoor sleeping den until their mother 
Doris showed she was ready to let them 
be seen by taking them into the outdoor 
exhibition den. 

Baby Lions at Play 

But though Doris 'was soon prepared 
to let her babies make their debut in 
the Gardens the foggy weather pre¬ 
vented her from taking them out of 
doors. Now, however, on fine morn¬ 
ings the little lions, attended by their 
mother or perhaps their father, Pat, 
play together in the exhibition den like 
three kittens. 

From time to time Doris will suddenly 
pounce on one of the cubs and insist on 
washing the little creature’s face ; or 
she will hear them squabbling, find out 
the cause of the trouble, and punish 
the offender with a tap of her forepaw. 
When she thinks that they have been 
out long enough she sends them indoors. 

Suspicious Pat 

She is very careful about their food. 
At one time she smacked the babies if 
they went anywhere near her rations, 
but as,,they grew old enough to cat a 
little meat she gave them bones to gnaw. 
Now as she increases the cubs’ daily 
allowance of. meat the keeper increases 
Doris’s rations, so that there is plenty 
to go round the family. 

Doris never tries to keep the cubs 
away from visitors, but Pat takes liis 
paternal duties seriously, and has 
become suspicious. He keeps them 
away from onlookers, but he never 
interferes in their squabbles, nor does he 
punish them if they get into mischief. 
He washes them as their mother docs, 
but if he makes them squeal his wife 
rushes forward and carries them off. 

A Devoted Mother 

The Monkey House shelters another 
devoted mother, a pig-tailed monkey 
known as Mrs Piggy. She is frequently 
worried, for she is putting the finishing 
touches to the upbringing of a lively 
little youngster who is ever in mischief. 
Mrs Piggy believes in making her off¬ 
spring hardy and takes him outside 
every day, unless it is raining hard ; 
but she thinks that he is taking risks 
when he tries to bathe in the drinking- 
trough 011 cold days. She lets him 
paddle about in the water, but when he 
is in danger of having a real ducking she 
hauls him out and scolds loudly. 

His diet worries her, and when he 
picks up an offering from a casual visitor 
she snatches it from him, examines it 
carefully, and only hands it back to him 
if she considers it suitable. She is as 
fastidious as the lioness about her off¬ 
spring’s appearance. 

A kangaroo and a wallaby are also 
rearing young, and many other parts of 
the menagerie shelter mothers harassed 
by the responsibilities of looking after 
their children. Zoo babies and their 
mothers arc always fascinating to watch. 


Science Rediscovers God. By Ronald Camp¬ 
bell Macfie. T. & T. Clark. 7 s 6d. 

Two generations ago those who cared 
for Learning in Scotland were very 
proud of a scholar who had the gift of 
tongues. 

He was a Professor of Hebrew (Rabbi 
Duncan they called him), and he knew 
so many languages that people used to 
say he could speak his way from 
Aberdeen to the Great Wall of China. 
He became a very religious man, but 
he tells us that as a student he found it 
very difficult to believe in God. Many 
of us will sympathise with him, though 
there are others, purer in heart, who 
have always been able to say with 
William Blake : 

I'm in God's presence night and day, 

lie never turns His face away. 

We are not going to speak about the 
Aberdeen student’s difficulties, but wc 
have been reading a book’ which 
brought into our mind the joy that 
came to him one day when he saw the 
Heavenly Vision clearly, and felt sure 
that behind and before, beneath and 
above everything, is God. Wc read in 
the story of the great scholar’s life 
that when he felt sure that there was 
God he danced on the Bridge of Dee 
with joy. 

Dr Macfie’s Book 

Such joy as came to the student on 
the Bridge of Dee will, wc think, come 
to many who read this new book with 
the strange title Science Rediscovers 
God. It is a treasure-house of extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting facts about the 
world and ourselves ; it is written in a 
glowing style ; it is full of fine courage ; 
it is a wise book by an experienced 
physician, a learned and critical student 
of science, and (best of all) a poet who 
has glimpses into the heart of things. 
Perhaps wc said “best of all” too 
soon, for Dr Macfie is not only all we 
have said—he is also a most delightful 
man, whom to know is to love ; and he 
writes so straight-out from his heart 
that one can get to know him from his 
books if one has not the good fortune of 
knowing him personally. 

Mow Science Helps Religion 

What Science tries to do is to make 
Nature and Man intelligible. This 
means working out great Laws which 
sum up what goes on, and it also means 
discovering how things have come to be 
as they arc, ” the long results of Time.” 
Science asks : What is this ? Whence 
came it ? How does it keep going ? 
To what docs it give rise ? and the 
answers it gives must be in the simplest 
possible terms and must be verifiable. 

But there is another kind of question 
Science docs not even aslc, and that 
is the question What is the meaning 
or purpose of it all ? All through the 
ages thoughtful men and women have 
asked this question, and we are still 
asking it today. But Science as Science 
can give us no answer, for the answer is 
God, and wc cannot by scientific search¬ 
ing find out God. 

The answer cannot be reached by 
measuring, weighing, analysing, experi¬ 
menting, or any of the other methods 
of Science ; the answer comes by faith, 
by feeling, and by obedience. Wc get 
a glimpse, perhaps a vision, of the 
Supreme Reality in Whom we live and 
move and have our being. 

But if Science cannot tell us whether 
there is purpose or meaning behind 
Nature and Man’s place in it, how then 
docs Science help Religion? 

The answer, which shines out clearly 
in Dr Macfie’s book, is that Science, with 
its masterly precision, patience, caution, 
ingenuity, and insight, discloses a world 
so wonderful in itself and in its history 
that we arc led beyond Science to say 
that only God can account for that. At 


the end of our scientific reach wc are 
pressed by the riddle of the Sphinx : 
Is there a Purpose , a Meaning , a Power, 
a Will behind it all ? The more Science 
discloses of the world in which we have 
the privilege to live, and of ourselves 
who understand things better and 
better every year, the nobler becomes 
our vision of God. 

From age to age Science has given 
mankind anew world, but also a grander 
thought of its Creator. 

Our Wonderful World 

In this book Dr Macfie tells us how 
wonderful the world has become as our 
knowledge of it has increased. He 
illustrates a wise saying of Coleridge’s : 
” all knowledge begins and ends with 
wonder; but, while the. first wonder is 
the child of ignorance, the second wonder 
is the parent of adoration.” The world 
is on a big scale, for most of the stars we 
see on a clear night arc seen by light 
that left them when Galileo was using 
his new telescope to show that the 
Milky Way was a galaxy of stars ; and 
yet light travels at the rate of 186,300 
miles in a second. Wc are citizens of no 
mean city, and in the dust beneath our 
feet as wc stand motionless there arc 
powers,, inside the atoms, that would 
drive all the engines of industry for 
many days. 

We live in an orderly Universe, where 
there is no caprice. There are some 
chance encounters, but far fewer than 
on a football field, and no one would 
call football a game of chance I The 
world did not begin as a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, for it is orderly to 
the core. And there is not only order, 
there is progress, for life has been slowly 
creeping upward for hundreds of 
millions of years, during which one 
masterpiece has succeeded another with 
increasing fitness and freedom. Among 
animals, as the ages passed, there has 
been an increasing emancipation of 
mind, until at length there emerged 
Man himself, a reed shaken with the 
wind, but a thinking reed. 

For Man is making the world more 
intelligible every year. 

One of the services Dr Macfie has 
rendered in this book is in his truly 
beautiful account of the human body, 
for he makes us feel not only that wc 
are fearfully and wonderfully made, but 
that we are, as Walt Whitman said, 
** masterpieces for the Highest.” In our 
Being and in our Becoming wc arc so 
wonderful, in spite of all our weaknesses 
and wilfulnesses, that wc give a deep 
meaning to the agelong process of 
evolution. For, however difficult it may 
be to understand that process, this is 
certain : that the evolution has been 
such that it gave rise at length to Man, 
who has doubtless a long ascent still 
ahead. And if in Man there is mind 
that can weigh the stars and take the 
atom to pieces, that can work out the 
history of the past and make many a 
safe prophecy for the future, that can 
discern some at least of the laws of life 
and try with the help of these to lift 
himself up to a higher level, then many 
of us feel bound to say with St John : 

In the Beginning ivas Mind , and that 
Mind was with God, and the Mind zvas 
God. 

Toward God 

What is it that Dr Macfie has done 
in this book with the strange title, a 
book worth taking a long time over, for 
it leads toward a great, reward ? It is 
beautifully written, but it discusses 
many deep things which cannot, of 
course, be understood right' away. 
“ Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy Law 
is an old text recently carved over a 
portal of one of our youngest universi¬ 
ties ; and this is the hope and prayer of 
Dr Macfie’s book. 


BEDS FOR ALL WHO COME 

Now the long light of February is 
here, and in the air there is an expecta¬ 
tion of spring, " thanne longen folk to 
goon on pilgrimages ” over the hills and 
far away. 

This year the longings of many young 
people will be realised, for the Youth 
Hostels Association is at work making 
ready chains of hostels along some of 
the most delightful routes in England. 

The latest development of the move¬ 
ment is a London Regional Council, 
which covers the districts of the Thames 
Valley, the Surrey Hills, Herts, Essex, 
and the Chiltern Hills. 

The Will and the Way 

There have been many difficulties to 
overcome, and the industrial depression 
lias been a great barrier to the work of 
the association, but where there’s a will 
there’s a way, ancl it is hoped that nearly 
fifty hostels will be opened this year. 

, 33 y the summer a person will be able 
to walk the three hundred miles from 
Dover to Anglesea, sleeping* every night 
at a Youth Hostel at a cost of about a 
shilling a night. The'longest distance 
between shelters will be 18 miles and the 
shortest about 12. During the holiday 
season it will 'be possible for walkers to 
spend only one or two nights at one 
hostel. They will then have to move on 
to make room for those coming behind. 
When guests arc not expected and there 
is not much room the younger ones will 
be given the available beds. The older 
ones will have to push on, for they will 
be expected to be more experienced 
hikfcrs and to have more money, so that 
they can put up at an inn. 

Two Million Hikers 

In Germany nine-tenths of the income 
of the Youth Hostels Association are pro¬ 
vided by public authorities, and ample, 
funds have made it possible to build so 
many hostels that two million people 
have already taken advantage of them. 

” New movements usually start on a 
voluntary basis in this country,” said 
Professor Trevelyan, ” and when they 
arc found to be indispensable they be¬ 
come a public affair.”. As this association 
has had to begin in a small way it may 
not be possible for the first year or two 
to accommodate many visitors from 
other countries, but many people here 
will agree with an Englishman who said 
lately that he felt he could not take his 
sons back to Germany until he had re¬ 
turned to German walkers something of 
the wonderful hospitality they had re¬ 
ceived in Youth Hostels in that country. 

SHALL WE STAND 
TOGETHER ? 

Or Hang Separately ? 

Never in history was such a collection 
of responsible Government Ministers 
gathered together as last month in the 
city of Geneva, ■ 

Of the 24 delegates who formed the 
committee to study the possibilities of 
building up a United States of Europe 
twenty were Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and five Prime Ministers. When the 
meeting was over ancl its resolutions 
were presented to the Council they were 
seen to be extremely practical and calling 
for some immediate action, 

A saying of Benjamin Franklin’s 
seems to have expressed the general 
feeling : " We must all hang together 
or we’ll all hang separately.” This may 
have been the reason for the decision 
to invite Russia, Turkey, and Iceland to 
join in a study of the world economic 
crisis. Of those three countries, not yet 
members of the League, there appears 
to be still a question as to whether they 
are within the boundaries of Europe. 
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THE WHITE-HOT 
SUNS OF SPICA 

Millions of Miles of 
Glowing Helium 

HOT ENOUGH TO BURN 
THE EARTH 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

Stretching away to the south-east of 
the grand constellation of Leo, the Lion, 
may be seen a similar area of stars. 

' They represent the constellation of 
Virgo, the Virgin with the ears of corn 
in her hand, indicated by the magnifi¬ 
cent star Spica. 

At the present time the rising, late 
in the evening, of the symbolical Spica 
heralds the coming of Spring and the 
sowing of the corn, over which the Vir¬ 
gin of Plenty, the Ceres of the Ancients, 
.will watch until tlic harvest of not only 
the corn, but all the fruits of the Earth. 

Virgo's chief stars will be easily 
identified with the help of our star- 
map. They adjoin the constellation of 
Leo, which was described in the C.N. 
a fortnight ago. The brilliant giant- 
star Spica will be at once recognised, 
after about io o’clock, low down in the 
south-east, appearing brighter .than 
Rcgulus. It is, however, very much 
larger; for, whereas Spica radiates about 
1500 times as much light as our Sun, 



The position of Spica in relation to the chief 
stars of Virgo 


Rcgulus, the chief star of Leo, radiates 
only about 70 times as much. 

The marvellous thing about Spica is 
not only its immensity but tlic fact that 
it is divided into two suns very close 
together. Were they as near to us as 
our Sun we should see two intensely 
brilliant white suns, one some six or 
seven times tlic width of our, Sun and 
tlic other probably two-thirds as wide, 
moving in an oval orbit that would aver¬ 
age in width only about 15, times the 
diameter of our Sun. So these two 
immense revolving suns would appear 
almost to touch. 

140 Miles a Second 

They would be seen to take little 
more than four days to revolve once in 
tlieir involved orbits ; the smaller sun, 
revolving in the larger orbit of about 
11 million miles, would have to travel at 
the terrific average rate of 140 miles a 
second, while that of the larger sun, in 
its smaller orbit, would average 84 
miles a second, both taking precisely the 
same time. 

Though so colossal these suns of 
Spica are largely gaseous, with an im¬ 
mense atmosphere of incandescent helium 
extending for millions of miles round 
the core, and with a terrific surface 
temperature of some 20,000 degrees 
Centigrade ; so hot that were they ever 
to come as close as our Sun our Earth 
would be immediately burned up. There 
is no danger of that, for they arc travel¬ 
ling toward the south-west at about 
1050 miles a minute, each minute getting 
sonic 75 miles farther away from us. 

These splendid suns ai*c 14,795,000 
times as far off as our Sun, which accounts 
lor tlieir being so much fainter than our 
much older and far more restful orb of 
day, whose light takes but little more 
than eight minutes to reach us, whereas 
llie light from the whitc-liot flaming 
storms of the suns of Spica takes 233 
years' to cross that great chasm of 
space. ‘ G. E. M. 


The LEAGUE’S EYE 
on the Prisons 

What is Being Done 

By Our League Correspondent 

Letters were posted by the League 
Secretariat a short while ago to all the 
member countries of the League on the 
subject of prisons. 

The International Prison Commission 
is a body of people which has been work¬ 
ing for a long time to remedy the evil 
systems on which some prisons arc 
administered, and it finally succeeded in 
persuading the League of Nations to 
take up the matter. 

In Geneva wc constantly hear from 
many sources how very much this is 
needed. The cruelty practised in some 
countries supposed to be civilised is 
almost incredible, and the only way to 
stop it is to make it public. 

The letters now sent out ask each 
country in what way the League can 
best help the Prison Commission to bring 
about improvement in prison adminis¬ 
tration wherever it is needed. Such 
letters will make it known that Geneva 
is on the alert, and we may hope that 
such a stain on our Twentieth Century 
will disappear all the more quickly 
because of the League’s action. 

If so, it will be entirely clue to the one 
or two people in England who have per¬ 
sisted against every discouragement until 
they at last succeeded in bringing the 
matter before the League. They are among 
the unnamed heroes io whom the world 
owes the greater part of its progress toward 
civilised sanity. . 


MELLOW MALAYA 

A correspondent who has lived in 
Malaya and found it good gently re¬ 
proaches a writer in the C.N. who 
spoke of its climate as steam-heated. 

No harm was meant. Malaya is hot. 
Part of it is near the Equator, and it is 
watered by tropical rains in their season. 
But our correspondent gives it a mag¬ 
nificent testimonial, declaring that it 
has a climate like a hot summer day in 
England, cooled by breezes which have 
come many miles across the ocean. 
No afternoon siesta is necessary. 

He writes from London, and perhaps 
distance lends enchantment to his 
view, especially at this time of year, but 
his enthusiasm recalls Kipling's lines: 
God gave all men all Earth to love, 

Bui since our hearts are small 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 

Wo like to think an Irishman, for so 
our correspondent appears to be, has 
found the beloved spot in Malaya. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be tasked on postcards: one 
question bn each card, with name and address. 

Do Cuckoos Migrate Alone or in Flocks? 

In flocks. 

What Was the Amount of the National 
Debt in 1014 and at the End of the War ? 

The National Debt on. March 31, 1914, 
was ^661,500,000 and reached its highest 
figure, ^7,879,000,000, on March 31, 1920. 

What is the Meaning of Not Worth 
a Maravedi? 

Worthless. The phrase is familiar from 
Gilbert's use of it in lolanthc. The Maravedi 
was a Spanish copper coin, worth about half 
a farthing, in use in the eighteenth century. 

Why Do Evergreen Trees Keep Green 
in Winter? 

Because there is practically no backflow 
of chlorophyll from their leaves to tlic stem 
of tlic plant in autumn, as is the case in 
deciduous trees. 

Is London a County Alone or is It Part 
of Middlesex? 

For local government purposes I .on don 
is a county with an area of 121 square miles. 
It consists of the City of London, the City 
of Westminster, and 27 metropolitan 
boroughs. 


C. L. N. 

Just Like the Vicar 

DISARMING THE WORLD 
BY GOODWILL 

Number of Members—23,727 

How great a; difference one person 
may make to a community is seen 
from certain stories which have come 
to us from a picturesque county town 
in England. 

In this district everybody is neigh¬ 
bourly and ill-natured gossip seems to 
be unknown. Good feeling is to be 
found everywhere, in the old inn par¬ 
lours where men play the games of their 
forefathers, in the shops, and in every 
cottage kitchen. 

Nearly all the stories we have heard 
end with " That's the sort of man our 
vicar is I " or " That's just like our 
vicar I " There are endless anecdotes of 
this man's acts of kindness. 

Vicar and Cottager 

One cottager told how his mother 
rented from the vicar a good cottage in 
a hamlet not far away at a rental of three 
and sixpence a week. One day she 
received an envelope with a note 
beginning : In view of the rise in the 
cost of living . . 

"She did not trouble to read any 
more," said the cottager; " she thought 
the rent had been put up, and threw the 
letter away. I picked it up and found 
that it ended : 'Your rent is reduced by 
sixpence a week forthwith,' " 

Another man recalled a time of illness 
in his family. Money was scarce and 
things were difficult. One morning he 
found slipped under the door an enve¬ 
lope containing a banknote with an 
unsigned letter begging him to accept 
it. lie.knew the handwriting on the 
envelope was the vicar’s. 

Help For Those in Need 

All old-age pensioners in this parish 
receive a shilling a week, and any aged 
and infirm person calling at the vicarage 
is certain of relief provided he satisfies 
the vicar that he is not an undeserving 
beggar. The old vicarage, near the 
present 011c, has beep turned into aci 
almshouse, the rent of each room being 
only a penny a week. Help is always 
ready for. those who are in need. 

If one person can make such a differ¬ 
ence to a community our 23,700 C.L.N. 
members should be able to do great 
things to bring about neighbourliness 
among the nations. What are we doing, 
each one of us alone and all of us 
together ? Goodwill and friendliness 
will surely one day disarm the world, 
and every boy and girl who becomes a 
member of the C.L.N. helps to hasten 
that great day. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 
No lellers should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 

. Justice at a Street Corner—page 1 

The Pope, broadcasting from the Vati¬ 
can, was heard in all parts of the world. 

Goethe’s birthplace in Frankfort has 
been closed owing to the danger of its 
collapsing. 

Helped by a wind of 50 miles an hour, 
a plane from Croydon reached Paris 
the other day in 95 minutes, its scheduled 
time being 150 minutes. 

A poor cat which had been built into 
a wall at Newcastle was happily heard- 
mewing just in time to save its life after 
four days. 



Nursing time 
is Bender time 


Nursing Mothers who take 
Benger’s regularly during this 
period go through the strain of 
nursing without undue fatigue, 
and the child benefits from the 
enriched natural milk. 



Food 

for Infants, 
Invalids w/^Aged. 

Bcnger’s Booklet, post free, contains a 
concise guide to the rearing of Infants . 
BENGER'S FOOD, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 





You’ll love this crisp and 
crunchy butter-scotch with 
the delightful flavour. Give 
yourself a treat to-day and 
buy a packet. 

Keally Wholesome CDnfectlonery' 

IANCIT, 

h 1 PbcAets 2. d. each 
Si % lb.Pkts.6d. $ ^lb.Pkts.1 4 

ffttfu/riil for 


CU1ARD & BOWSER LTD., Duke* Rosd, London, W.C.f, 
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FREE GIFT 


COUPONS 
8 



Every big 2d. bar of 
Nestles Chocolate is 
carefully wrapped to en¬ 
sure absolute freshness. 
And every bar has a 
Gift Coupon in it. All 
Nestie’s packets from the 
2d. bars upwards contain 
coupons now. Scores of 
really valuable free gifts. 
Which would you like ? 
A Table Tennis Set, a 
Match Football or a 
Fountain Pen ? There 
are many other gifts to 
choose from. Send for 
Nestle’s Presentation 
Fist to - day, and five 
free coupons. 


This offer applies only in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 


TLE'S 


new 2 D ‘ 
wrapped bars 

5 FREE COUPONS 

To Nestld’s (Gift Dept.), Shverthorne Road, 
Battersea, London, S.W. 8 

Please semi me voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS 
and the Xesllc's Presentation List. 

55/28.2.31 


Name... 

IN BLOCK CAPITALS 

Address ......... 

Stamp sujficimt if envelope is unsealed. 


K'NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij lb. 5/-, 

3 lbs. 10/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy, 3/4 lb. Various shades 3/11 J lb. post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/113 to 25/11 
yard, Reliable Tweeds,Flanncls.Tailoring,Cottons,etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 60 YEARS' REPUTATION. 
EGERTON 
BURNETT’ S 
N,C, DEPT. 


"_— V / ) WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 






ENGLAND. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Pend 5 of theso coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET FEN CO., 119, Fleet St.; Jl.O.4. 
Ey return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 


A MUG OF HOT COCOA 

and three slices of bread, butter or jam are given to 
hundreds of little hungry children every week. Re¬ 
member the little ones these bitter mornings, 3d. pays 
for one breakfast; c/6 for 10 j 10/- for 40; and 25/- 
for 100. How many may I entertain as your guests ? 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIQH, East End Mission, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 

“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-ofi Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the * poor” 
passing through our hands. Anything*will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS 11. BDRTT, Secretary, lloxton Market 
Christian Mission, lloxton Market, London, N.l 

yfBBLUWta President —Walter Scoles, Esq. ■■■H 


Tom Tries To do 
Right 

By Our Country Girl 

( Most of us have thought a hundred 
times (and the C.N. has often suggested) 
that an unemployed man should do the 
work that is nearest him. This is the 
story of a man who tried to do it. 

This is the stoiy of Tom. 

Young and very rosy he applied for 
the post of coachman at The Lodge. 

Lady Mary thought him very young. 
The Colonel wondered if he knew any¬ 
thing at all about horses. 

But Tom was so eager that they had to 
give him a chance. He walked home 
with a happy heart; it was his atribi- 
tion. to spend the rest of liis days with 
horses, and his dream had come true. 

Next morning he thought it was all 
over with him. Lady Mary ordered the 
dogcart, and as Tom was bringing the 
chestnut to the door the nag bolted. 

While the Minutes Flew By 

Round and round it tore the dogcart, 
while Lady Mary waved her sunshade 
and shouted Stop ! Round and round 
while Tom hauled on the reins till he 
thought his arms would break. Round 
and round while the'minutes flew by and 
Lady Mary lost her train. 

But’Torn did not lose liis job. The 
Colonel and Lady Mary were nice people. 
Tom stayed for years, married, and had 
two little children. But today the nice 
people can keep horses no longer ; they 
who kept Tom while they could have 
had to lose, him now; aiid Tom, after 
doing all sorts of odd jobs, is drawing 
unemployment pay. 

Near his cottage lives a widow whose 
daughter keeps a pony. One day Tom’s 
wife arrived with a surprising request: 
until he found work might Tom look 
after the pony for nothing ? 

M He is so miserable without his 
horses/’ ,said Tom’s wife; “ and it upsets 
me to see him sitting about looking so 
downhearted.” 

The Baseless Sneer 

The widow felt a little uncomfortable, 
but she could not afford to pay a man, 
and Tom’s wife assured her it would be 
a kindness to let Tom do the work. Tom 
began to whistle again. 

All was well until one day Tom-came 
with a troubled face to say that lie must 
not be seen with the pony any more. 
The other unemployed men, believing 
he was receiving wages as well as 
drawing unemployment pay, were sneer¬ 
ing at him as an impostor. 

“ But surely,” said the widow, “ you 
told them you were not paid ? ” 

” Yes, mum,” Tom replied ; " but 

they won’t believe it. They won’t 
believe that anybody would do any¬ 
thing for nothing.” 

What a tragedy is here ! Have not 
all the best things in the world been 
done for nothing ? 

A DOG HELPS HIS PAL 

Two ladies saw this instance of a water 
dog’s intelligence where water is concerned. > 

Two dogs, an Irish terrier and a 
spaniel, were playing together, scamper¬ 
ing round the pond, on the golf links 
in the Queen’s .Park, Bournemouth, 

Suddenly the terrier fell into deep 
water and tried in vain to get out up 
the steep concrete side of the pond. 
But the spaniel at once laid down 
at the edge of the poncl and made a 
bridge with its paws, up which the 
terrier scrambled out. 


The Earl of Bcssborough has been ap¬ 
pointed Governor-General to Canada. 


FOR LITTLE ONE 

:The dove says Coo, coo, 

What shall I do? 

I can scarce maintain two. 

Pooh, pooh, says the wren, 

I have got ten, 

And keep them all like gentlemen* 3 
A Proverb 

J'ime and tide wait for no man. ; 

A Verse From Scott 
Qn, many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little 
meant; 

And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s 
broken. 

The General's Reply 

general was advised a con¬ 
ceited but none too brave person 
to attack a strong position. 

“ Why,” said the man, Jt it could 
be taken with the loss of not more 
than ten men.” 

“ Well,” replied the general, " I 
will agree if you will be one of the ten.” 

Was It You ? 

Somebody did a golden deed ; 

; Somebody proved a friend in need - 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought Tis sweet to live ; 
Somebody said Pm glad to give; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right: 
Was it you ? 

A Saying of Jesus 
Qive, and it shall he given 
unto you. .< 

A Fable From Aesop 

THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 
crow almost dying with thirst found 
a pitcher which had a little water 
in the bottom. But the crow was not 
able to reach the water. Again and 



again he tried, but without success. 
Then he tried to knock the pitcher over, 
so that he might get at the water; but 
he was not strong enough to do this. 

At last lie noticed a number of little 
pebbles lying about. After much 
trouble he gathered these together 
and, dropping them into the pitcher 
one by one, he at last raised the water 
up to the brim, and so was able to 
drink. 

Where there's a imll there's a way. 

The Wisdom of Solomon 

gLOTHFULNESS casteth into a deep 
• sleep, and an idle soul shall 
suffer hunger. 

A Little Prayer 
Gentle Shepherd in Thy arms 
Let Thy little lamb repose, 
Safe, and free from all alarms 
In the love the Shepherd shows. 
May my slumber quiet be, 

Angels watching over me. 
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RICHARD LUCKLESS MaryCarruthers 


What Has Happened Before 

The story of the adventures of Richard 
Vaine, who was cheated out of his inherit¬ 
ance and ran away from home, lias now 
reached an exciting turn. 

After perilous adventures on sea and on land 
he seeks his fortune in General Monk’s army 
in Scotland, where he meets bonnie Barbara 
Macrae—who is in great danger. 

CHAPTER 17 

The Second Saving 

A grtm and determined struggle had begun. 
** Barbara headed for the shore, baling 
and rowing by turns, doing her utmost to 
gain tiro shallows. Nearer and nearer to 
the la’nd crept the water-logged vessel, but 
its pace grew to a snail’s with the weight 
it was carrying. 

The frantic baling grew more, the rowing 
less. Tier strength was failing her. It was 
01113/ a girl's, when all was said and done. 
Old Andra, who was no swimmer, was up 
to His shoulders in the water trying to cast 
a rope to her, which failed to reach her. 

Low rode the boat in the water. Would 
she uevcr make the land ? It grew too 
much for Tamsin, who was standing now, 
straining forward, urging her niece to row 
harder, now casting her apron over her 
head and declaring that she could watch 
no longer. I11 the darkness of tlic linen 
folds she heard the words : " She’s done ; 
the boat is settling 1 " 

Tamsin could bear it no longer. She 
turned with an hysterical scream. 

" T ’ll not bide here to see her drown 1 
You can, and you will, \’ou men "—address¬ 
ing the bystanders. " It is just a raree 
show to you, hard-hearted Southron 
soldiers; that will not lift a little linger 
to save a. Scotswoman from drowning. 
I am away home.” 

As she stumbled up the hill the groan 
from the bystanders which reached her 
ears told her the worst had happened. The 
boat had foundered in deep water. 

Barbara had put up a plucky fight. 
When the misfortu ne dawned upon her her 
first thought was that it was her own fault 
for not noticing the leak before ; the next 
was : "I am not; going to let Aunt Tamsin’s 
bad housekeeping be the death of me 1 " 

Doggedly she had baled and rowed. 
She had got so near land, she had seen 
the faces, heard the voices of those who 
stood on shore. Two or three more strokes 
would have brought her in grasping reach 
of the rope which Andra was hinging to 
her. But the . swamping beat weighed 
mountains, beyond her strength to move 
farther. 

There was a gurgle and the sucking lips 
of the water closed over the boat. 

Barbara was left floating on the surface, 
putting up a great, struggle, trying to keep 
herself alloat with . the oars. She could 
swim, but her heavy fishwife’s petticoats 
clung round her and dragged her down. 
She * sank beneath the. water, and rose, 
gasping, for more times than she could 
have thought possible. 

As once more she emerged, there was 
the sound of thrashing strokes in the water 
beside her. 

Hands seized her by 'the hair, then the 
ears * she was being towed to land by a 
strong swimmer. 

” Do not be afraid," gasped Barbara. 
" I’d drown sooner than grip you." 

But without answering her rescuer 
swam on, and in a short while their feet 
touched the sand. Still supporting her 
he led her up the beach. 

Barbara collapsed on the shingle. Her 
wet hair clung round, her like a cloak of 
russet seaweed. Mechanically she began 
to wring it out in topes as she gazed round 
at the bright world and the fellow-beings 
she had come very near not seeing again. 
Her aunt had gone ; but Andra Todd was 
there and three English soldiers. The 
man who had saved her must be tlic 
youngest one, still dripping in shirt and 
breeches, donning, his red coat,, pulling 
on his big boots, wet as he was. 

Okl Andra was clamouring at licr car, 
half rejoicing that she was saved, half 
upbraiding her with taking the boat. 

"It was a fool’s triclc, I know, Andra,” 
said Barbara, " but rny aunt had forgotten 
the day’s food for my uncles and I was 
wild to overtake them. Say no more 
about tlie'boat, man. She will be found 
when the tide goes back. And my uncles 
will pay for any damage that-is done to her.” 

” Never heed about her," said Andra. 
" I am only too thankful you arc spared. 
It was a near thing. If it had not been for 
the English soldier—arc vou not going 


to thank the man who saved you, 
Barbara ? ” he added. 

She turned a searching gaze upon the 
young soldier, and her next speech was 
^onc of question, not of gratitude. 

" You are a brave man and a hraw 
swimmer," said she. " You brought me 
out of the sea as if it had been bairns’ 
play. But why did you hang back so 
long ? What made you loth to save me ? " 

" Barbara, I am ashamed of } T ou ! " said 
Andra. 

" No; she speaks truth. I did hang back," 
answered Richard Vaine. " Forgive me, 
fair maid. The tiling which gave me pause 
was that the last time I saved a drowner 
from tlic sea I brought up an enemy for 
myself and ill-luck that has dogged me all 
my days.” 

" So they say too, hereabouts, if a man 
is brave enough to save the drowning; 
but I count it an old wife’s fairny," said 
Barbara with a resolute tilt of her chin. 
" Anyway, you have brought me out of the 
sea to be your friend not your enemy, and 
ill-luck is made to be broken. Will you 
come home with me and dry your clothes ? " 

" Salt water docs no harm," said he, 
" and we are due back at Leith." 

" Thanks and farewell then," said 
Barbara, "I must go back to Aunt 
“Tamsin ; she will be thinking me drowned, 
And there is my day’s work waiting." 

Briskly she got up.. Tlic roses had* 
returned to her cheeks, the twinkle to her 
eyes. Little curls, drying in the sea 
wind, had begun to sparkle in the sun. 
Stately and erect in spite of her dripping 
clothes she made her way up the hill 
to ;thc cottage. The four men watched 
licr in admiration. 

" Hair like a mermaid’s and a walk like, 
a queen’s," said Richard. " This second 
saving has taken away the ill-taste of the 
first." 


Jeremy checked the question,which was 
trembling on his lips. Richard had never 
told them an3/thing about his past life, 
and both his friends felt he had a story, 
"It is strange you should have saved 
the girl I have so often told you about," 
said John. " I have often seen her with 
a creel on her back, stepping about the 
streets of the little port as if it,belonged 
to her." ' 

"That is a true word'you speak," said 
Andra. " Barbara Macrae docs walk about 
Leith as if it all belonged to her, from 
the King’s Walk to Queen Mary’s walls. 
But for all that she is only a poor fisher¬ 
man’s orphan, not even of the real stock 
of Newliaven, for her uncles come from the 
Highlands. To be sure, Barbara has a 
great following among all the other fish¬ 
wives, who count her as tlicir leader and 
queen. . But at home she is sore held down 
by a feckless aunt. It was ,likc Tamsin 
Macrae to forget her husband’s 'dinner 
and push her niece oil in a leaky boat." 
Barbara opened the cottage door, saying : 
" There is no getting rid of a bad penny. 
Here I am, safe and sound." 

Tamsin, who had been rocking and 
weeping by the fire, rose up with a scream, 
and fell on her niece’s neck. 

" Heaven be thanked • " she cried. 
" How could I have met Alistair ? Tlic 
dinner was bad enough, but to tell him 
his niece was drowned! How did you 
swim to shore ? " 

"lake a lump of lead, My' con ties 
weighed-me down,” said Barbara. " No; it 
was one of the soldiers waiting on the quay 
that dived in and saved me." , 

" Ah, you owed that to me," said Tamsin. 
" He was shamed into doing it by what I 
said when I went by." 

" I should not think so," returned 
Barbara. " lie did it because he wanted to. 
"He lias a mouth like a trap; not a lad 
to be driven,>1 should say."' 

" Why did. you not bring him home to 
got dry ? " demanded Tamsin. 

" I asked him but he would not come, 
and I did not press him," said Barbara, 
with a glance at the disorder of the room. 
"We arc but rough fisher-folk • and he is 
gentry." . . . _ 

"No; you are wrong," said Tamsin. 
"They were just three common English 
troopers from Monk’s regiment at Leith." 

“ The two elder men may he, but the 
3 T ounger- one who saved me. was a gentle¬ 
man," repeated Barbara. I could tell by 
his voice," 

"That is nothing to go b}*," said her 
aunt. " Southron speech aye sounds soft 
to 11s across the Border." 

" lie is a gentleman," persisted Barbara. 
" Quarrelled with his fatuity and ran away 
to join tile Soldiers, I should think. There 
Continued on the next naee 



Get this fine "Jolly Golly" brooch 
in beautiful full-coloured enamel. 



Girls and boys with smiling faces. Full 
ot life. Full of fun. They are “Jolly 
Gollys.” They wear the bright enamel 
“Jolly Golly” Brooch. 

Get this brooch for yourself . .. FREE. 

All you do is to send one outside wrapper 
from “Golden Shred” Marmalade and 
two from “ Golden Shred ” Jams to 
“ C.N.,” Golden Shred Works, Cat ford, 
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"Golden Shred” Preserves 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly for March 

The Changes We 
Have Missed ■ 

’^/^iiEN those of us who can remember the 
days of the Great War look back on that 
bitter time we sometimes ask ourselves : ' What 
zvas it that kepi up the spirit of the British people. 
through the four years of slaughter and sacrifice 
and the shortage of many things that make life 
better than a mere material grind? 

More than anything else it was the belief that 
the war was to end war, and to end also, in our 
own country at any rate, undeserved poA^erty 
and hardship and oppression. All the politi¬ 
cians said so. 

How far have, these beliefs come true? Read the article in the 
new number of My Magazine on the chances we have missed. 

Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 

Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

• March issue now ready, One Shillings: : r 
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DESIGN FOR A 
SUNNY JIM CINEMA 



FOR 
YOURS TOsDAY 

Do you know that you can 
make a cinema that shows 
moving pictures ? All you need 
is a little patience, a pair 
of scissors, some gum and 
some thread. Send your name 
and address together with one 
top from a “ Force ” packet, to 
me for the full-size Sunny Jim 
Cinema design, printed ready 
for you to make up. It’s 
Free ! You will be able to show 
all your friends Sunny Jim, just 
as though he were alive, moving 
lhs arms and legs and dashing 
along at a splendid rate. 

I expect you have “Force” 
for breakfast, don’t you ? Most 
boys and girls do nowadays, that 
is why they grow up so strong 
jmd healthy, “ Force.” gives you 
increased energy because it is 
made from whole wheat, grown 
in the wheat-fields of Canada. 
The whole wheat is cooked with 
malt and toasted to crisp flakes 
of rich golden-brown. After 


that it is packed in the 
y T ellow boxes that you see 
in the shops, and sent over 
to England for Mother 
to buy. ~ 

Mothers time, too, is saved 
because “ Force ” is served 
straight from the packet on to 
the plate. It is delicious with 
hot or cold milk for breakfast, 
but have you tried it with 
bananas and cream'? “Force” 
is simply topping like that. Ask 
Mother to let you have it next 
dinner-time. 


Now get some writing paper 
(and the top from a “ Force ” 
packet) and write to. me for 
your S unny Jim Cinema. If you 
arc not one of the lucky ones 
who have Force,” tell me, and 
I will send you a Free sample 
to try. My ad¬ 
dress is, Sunny 

Jim, (Dept.CEJ), 

197 Great 
Portland Street, 

London, W.l. 

Yours forcefully, 
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FORCE 

. IT'S WHEAT — FLAKED AND TOASTED 


(This offer applies only in Great Britain and 
* ^Northern Ireland.) 


The; 4 Stamp: Collector’s Corner 


TEe World’s Finest Approval 

j sheets nro at your disposal. For 51 years wo have ■ 
■ mado a speciality of sending out sheets of stamps Z 
2 on approval. Ask to bcg boiiio and compare tho 2 
» quality and prices with thoso of other ’Arms. To all • 
Z applicants enclosing lid. for postago : wo will ! 
; present,, gratis, a set of 4 Trinidad and Tobago ■ 
m stamps if tlio application la addressed to Depart- « 
" merit 96, ERRINGTON & MARTIN. South! 
2 Itaokney, London, E.9. ESTABLISHED 1880.2 


Wonderful 1931 Offer. 31 


New Issues and Novelties. 

Including Austria (new pictorial), Belgium (Leopold 
Centenary), Bosnia (unused). Chili (1390* un¬ 
used), Ecuador (1909 Coramom., cat. 3d.), 

Greece (1930 Centenary), Hungary (Charity), 
Japan. Philippine Is. (Boy King), Salvador, 
Spanish Morocoo (1903), Turkey (pictorial), 
Venezuela, cto. I will send tins collection absolutely 
iree to all stamp collectors sending 2d. postage 
* (abroad 3d.). Only ono gift to each applicant. 

CJ. P. 3CEEF, Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon Pk.. 
LONDON, S.W.19. 


Marvellous Stamp Casket FREE 

Containing Matloclc Tweezer* (with Bpado ends), Crystal 
Cl ear EtiYd opeB, Matlock Mounts and & Scarce Bl-Golour 
Persia used in tho famous 
Rcsht-Tehcran Ilorse Post. 
1911. Casket has hinged 
Lid, showing in colour 
Highest English Precipice 
at. Matlock—tho Homo of 
Philately l Also combin¬ 
ing a Watermark Detec¬ 
tor,' Perforation Gauge, 
Send - only 3d. postage, 
or, including Magnifying 
Glass; 4d. Ask for Ap¬ 
provals.* 

VICTOR BANCROFT, Matlock, Derbyshire. 
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To anyone who collects stamps, or t 

to'anyone who would like to know V 

more about the hobby,' wc will V 
send free ouv new illustrated book V 

11 Stamp Collecting—The World’s Hobby." 

Please, write for it, and if you ♦♦♦ 
have not had them, ask also for ♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦ our free album and stamp lists, 

| STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. f 

Dept. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. * 
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is a shut-up look about his face and bitter 
lines around the mouth, although he is 
young.’’ 

- " What do you know about gentlemen ? 
You have never spoken to one except to 
sell him fisli," taunted Tamsin, drawing in 
her beehive chair to the fire again. Now 
that the first feeling of relief in Barbara’s 
safety had passed off the old opposition had 
rcyived. She looked impishly at Barbara, 
who was making ready to start on the long 
trudge to Edinburgh again, 

“ You arc as cool as an cast wind," said 
Tamsin suddenly. " Easy to see you arc 
not born to, be drowned. Perhaps you will 
end in the way your great-grandfather did. 
You do not know what happened to him, 
do you, hinny ? The Macraes keep it 
dark from you." 

" I do not want to know, and T'am not 
going to ask," said Barbara. 

The door slammed after her, and she was 
gone. There was a spark of anger in her 
red-brown eyes as she hurried on. This 
was not the first time Aunt Tamsin had 
hinted that she knew some scci*ct about 
.her mother’s people. Something disagree¬ 
able, the girl felt sure. She would not 
gratify her aunt by asking. 

CHAPTER 18 

Rupert Changes His Tune 

TJ 1 z li kie.t. Pendred, the fisherman, knocked 
^ at the back c]oor of Reynard's' Retreat. 
He had come for some dainties which the 
ladiCvS had promised his wife, who was ailing. 

When Ezekiel entered the kitchen lie found 
strangers, at whom he stared in surprise. 

* Tho three little black and white spaniels 
were there, cacli sitting in his cushioned 
basket with a dejected air of banishment in 
his snub face and drooping cars, 

" What be the lapdogs doing here ? " 
demanded Ezekiel. 4 The parlour is the 
place lor them." . : 

44 It is the ladies’ orders," replied Agatha, 
lowering her voice. "Their pets have to 
be kept, out of the way while Sir Rupert is 
about. He bates the sight of the spaniels 
and delights to plague them. Sir Rupert 
bas turned very sharp-tempered with them 
since his grandfather died." 

In the parlour the same thoughts were 
passing through Miss Dmsilla’s head as 
she bent over her embroidery frame. To her 
entered her sister Deborah, all excitement. 
" Drusilla 1 ’’ she exclaimed, 44 Tlic grooms 
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tell me that our nephew took the coach 
early this morning, and hath gone away 
for a few days." 

" Sister, send to the kitchen for out- 
darling dogs," said Drusilla. "No one 
can tell how I miss the silken touch of 
Bijou's head on my foot as he sleeps, by 
my side all day. 

" I cannot think what has come over 
Rupert," lamented Drusilla. "He has 
turned crueller and crueller, to us since we 
lost our dear father. When I think erf the 
other nephew who was as kind as a woman 
to our pets, and indeed to all animals-" 

" Sister, wc have lost poor Richard." 
Miss Deborah broke in, " and wc have to 
make the best of him who is left to us. I 
must say it is not easy. The Reel Indian 
strain seems coming out in Rupert. He 
rides roughshod over everyone, even those 
whom lie ought to revere, his aunts. Of 
course there arc excuses for him. lie is 
much alone. The young people here do 
not consort with him. Ho is darkened 
with the cloud of Richard’s disappearance." 

" Deborah, I do believe the minister is 
riding up to the gate," said her sister. 41 It 
is:ages since he has been here. lie must 
know Rupert is away." 

He did, and lie came to bring them a 
warning. 

"I saw Sir Rupert at a host city where 
he was changing liovses," said the good man. 
" But he did not sec me. He was talking 
to an acquaintance, speaking disdainfully 
of his home and his kinsfolk. He said he 
was going to Bristol to bring back the only 
woman lie valued in the world to be mis¬ 
tress of Reynard’s Retreat." 

Here was news indeed. 

" We. had rather he were married ; it 
might soften him," quavered Drusilla. 
" But who can the lady be ? He has no 
friends. They all think he has had some¬ 
thing to do with the vanishing of Richard." 

However, it was not a young wife whom 
Rupert lifted out of the carriage some days 
later, but bis tall, dark, hard-featured 
Indian mother, Tawny Panther, come all 
tho way from Virginia, at the bidding of 
her son, to keep him company. 

The months that followed seemed like 
some long, bad dream to the Vaine ladies. 
Drusilla was afraid® to be left alone with 
licr sister-in-law. The sachem’s daughter 
ruled in Reynard’s Retreat. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


jacko Comes Into a Fortune 


I t was a rare event for Jacko to have a 
letter. Ilis face as he read it was 
a study. . , 

44 What, is it, my' boy ? " asked liis 
father, 44 You look as if you had been 
left a fortune,’’ 

44 .I have I " shouted Jacko, dancing 
round the room. .. , 


a beauty for twenty-five pounds. Second 
hand. My brother wants to sell his. 
Come and have a look at it," he urged. 
Jacko followed him willingly enough, 
i 44 Get on," said Chimp, 44 and try it." 
Jacko sprang on, and went down the 
road at an alarming speed. 

; At the. crossroads lie narrowly escaped 



It was a very muddy pond 

Adolphus snatched the letter out of 
Ids hand. 

“ J 3 y Jove ! " he cried. “ It’s from 
Uncle Ted. Listen, Mater: My dear 
Jacko (he read), you will be pleased to 
hear that your Great-Aunt Jane has left 
Twenty-five Pounds to each of her 
nephews. , . • . I’m on in this act," ho 
added, almost as excited as Jacko. 

44 A' nice little sum," said Father 
Jacko, " to put into the Savings Bank.” 

But Jacko paid no attention. He 
rushed out of' the house to find his 
friend. Chimp. ' 

' When Chimp had got over liis aston¬ 
ishment he had a lot of advice to offer. 

4< Wliat you oiiglit to do,” Jie said, 44 is 
to buy a motor-bicycle. You can get 


a huge lorry ; but in order to avoid a 
collision he made a swerve—and landed 
in the middle of the village pond. 

It was a very muddy pond. The 
motor-bicycle looked frightful when he 
got it out. Jacko eyed it disgustedly, 
and decided not to buy jt. 

lie ran it back and went home. 
Another letter was waiting for him. 
Also from Uncle Ted. 

" My dear Jacko (it said), I am afraid 
I have made a slight mistake. Your 
Great-Aunt Jane lias left the sum of 
Twenty-five Pounds to be divided equally 
among her nephews. As there are fifteen 
oi them your share is £ r 13s qd. I am 
very sorry." ' 1 

But not half so sorry as Jacko. 
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This illustration shows hotv amazingly complicated arc the arrangements 
of switches and level crossings of this “Skyscraper” Model llailway . It 
is electrically operated , and everything connected with a real railway is 
present-—all points, switches , and signals being- controlled from a large 
central station superbly modelled . 


A 


Skyscraper 
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T his week’s MODERN BOY contains an 
absorbingly interesting feature about a 
“ Skyscraper ” Model Railway. It shows how 
eighty yards of model track has been built in 
less than two cubic yards of space—an amazing 
achievement and an absolute masterpiece of 
space saving. The workshop in which this 
model track was constructed was not large 
enough to accommodate level track—so the 
railway had to be built upwards, with marvellous 
results. Read all about this in MODERN BOY, 
which also contains 

FREE Coloured Plate 

of CHARTERHOUSE 

The Latest “ Schools M Class S.R. Express Encjino. 




Buy a copy TODAY 
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Breathing Passages Clear 


Your Cold must disappear. 

This is how “ Vapex ” conquers colds. Whilst the 
breathing passages are choked with mucus the res¬ 
piratory system cannot function properly. If the germs 
are nqt dealt with, the real cause of the cold is left 
unattacked. 

“Vapex” succeeds because it deals with both the 
problems at the same time. 

The simple act of breathing the,” Vapex ” vapour from 
your handkerchief— 

Opens a way through the mucus-laden passages of 
nose and throat. 

Carries a powerfully active germicide right into the 
breeding places of the germs. • > 

How‘‘Vapex” acts How Germs grow 

The warm dark moist surfaces of the 
mucous membrane form an idea! nursery 
for germs which multiply at a most 
amazing rate, a single germ being capable 
of developing into seventeen millions in 
twelve hours. Hence the importance of 
dealing with a cold at the first symptoms. 

Always keep “Vapex” in your Home. 

Fly to “Vapex” at the first sign of a cold—the “stuffiness” which means 
that the germs are multiplying. Clear them out of your system before 
they become dangerous. 

Use “Vapex” and. Breathe ! 

Of Chemists 2/- and 3/- per bottle. 

Thomas ICerfoot & Co. Ltd. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 

V 47 
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You can definitely fee! the first part 
of the “Vapex” activity — the stuffiness 
and congestion are rapidly relieved, the 
head clears, breathing becomes easier. 
And all the time the germicidal vapour 
is. fighting the hidden infection which 
is the real cause of the trouble. 


Expert 

Contributors 

are at your service if you read POPULAR 
WIRELESS. Week by week they will 
give you particulars of the newest and 
latest developments in the world of Radio. 
If you arc not getting the fullest possible 
satisfaction from your set, POPULAR 
WIRELESS will put you right. If you 
can't get as many foreign stations as the 
chap next door—again, P.W.” will put 
you right. Place a regular order with 
your newsagent right away. 

POPULAR 

WIRELESS 


Buy a copy Today 


3d. weekly 




Him 

When the digestive powers are weak or impaired 
the \Allenburys 1 Diet is pre-eminently suitable as 
a basis of feeding. It replaces with advantage milk 
and milk dishes commonly employed in sickness 
and convalescence. Made from selected whole 
wheat and fresh creamy milk with added Vitamin 
. D, it is just what you require. 

In tins at 

2/1, 4/' and 7/6 

of all Chemists. 

EASY TO MAKE. PLEASANT TO TAKE. 

fknd ' 3 d. m stamfes for 1 lb. trial sawtfrk 
of the ‘AVcnburys Diet . 



ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 



37 Lom bat'd Street, 
London, E.C. 3 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Catching tho Train 

(^gorge's house is eight hundred 
yards from the railway 
station. Me can walk there in 
eight minutes, but usually he is 
late and has to nm r wheri he can 
do it in three minutes.' . * ' 

Yesterday morning he left his 
house six minutes before the train 
went out. How far did he have to 

ntll.? , Answer next week 

Linked Squares . 



0 



p 















/ JTie top horizontal line, indi¬ 
cated by circles, represents 
a word of six letters meaning 
** departing day.” Find this word 
and complete each half of the 
diagram to form word-squares. 

Answer next week 

When Genius Blundered 

Jn his famous poem The Ancient 
Mariner Coleridge wrote of the 
44 horned moon, having a bright 
star within the nether .tip.” 

Any astronomer would collapse 
at the sight of a star appearing 
inside the Moon’s horn, for it 
would mean that the star was 
between the Moon and the Earth. 
But as the Moon is hundreds of 
times closer to the Earth than 
even the nearest star such a sight 
is impossible. 

The Hidden Animals 


DERSOUMOEMDRAORDY 
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Were are the letters in the 
.... names of twelve animals. 
A certain system has been followed 
in rearranging the letters, and as 
soon as this system is found the 
names of the animals can be 
quickly spelled Otlt. A nswer next week 

The Goldfinch 

^ bird that is now beginning to 
sing is the goldfinch. It is 
one of the most beautiful of British 
birds, its plumage being red, yellow, 
brown, black, and white. Many 
goldfinches remain with us all the 
year, but some migrate to warmer 
lands for the winter months, and 
these are more brilliantly coloured. 

At one time large flocks of gold¬ 
finches were common, but their 
numbers were so reduced bv bird- 
catchers that they had to be pro¬ 
tected by an Act of Parliament. 

FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

S ilver Toes danced round 
the edge of the kitchen 
sink trying to catch the 
soapy bubbles before they 
i*an down the little hole. 

lie tried to keep on the 
edge and not wet his paws, 
but he was so excited ' lie 
forgot sometimes. Most kit¬ 
tens don’t love playing with 
water but Silver Toes docs, 
and his mother Kitsy docs too. 

When Silver Toes was six 
weeks old he followed Mary 
into the washhouse on Mon¬ 
day morning. He had such 
fun chasing the little trickles 
of water that ran between the 
bricks and then down under 
the iron grid to the drain, 
Kitsy came to find him, 
but went away and left liim. 

** He’s quite safe with 
Mary,” she thought, as she 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Venus 
is in the 
South-E as t 
In the evening 
Jupiter, Mars, 

Neptune, and 
Eros are in the 
South, and 
Uranus is in 
the West. The 
picture shows the Moon at 8 p.m. 
on Wednesday, March 4. 

Hidden Towns 

Jn each of the following sentences 
the name of a town is hidden, 
reversed. 

Say what you will, sir, appear¬ 
ances do count 

Will you go with them or stay 
with us ? ^ 

The matter is closed, for I accept 
your offer. 

His idea was adopted in a 
limited form. A nsivers next week 

Day and Night Chart 
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. NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets longer each clay. 

Early Lilac 

XJprays of lilac may be induced 
to flower quite six weeks 
ahead of the normal time in this 
way. Cut 'some branches on 
which there are plenty of big green 
buds, trim away some of the, bark 
at the lower ends of the steins and 
arrange them in a jar'of water. 
About twice a day take out the 
boughs and immerse the buds in 
lukewarm water for ten minutes. 
This has the effect of making the 
buds expand, so that the flowers 
are soon in their full beauty. 
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La couchette La facture La bavette 

Personne n’occupe cctte couchette. 
II faudrait solder cette facture. 
Beb6 portera une bavette propre. 

What Am I ? 

]\Jy first is in adverb and also in 
word, 

My second’s in reptile and also in 
bird. 

My third is in canine and also in 
cat, 

My fourth is in cricket and also in 
bat, 

My fifth is in cooking and also in 
boil, 

My sixth is in emperor and also, in 
royal, 

My seventh’s in thunder and also 
in rain, 

My eighth is in highway and also 
in lane, 

My ninth is in sorrow and also in 
cry, . ■* 

My tenth is in hurry and also in fly. 
Aty whole is a very useful book - 
And into it all of- 11 s sometimes 

look. a nswer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Times and Chimes 

The time in London will be 
8.10 p.m. Tuesday, and of course 
Big Ben will not be striking at all. 

The Two Brothers A pair of stilTUpS. 
The C.N, Cros3 Word Puzzlo 



Diagonal 
F UG I 
RE ME 
NOB 1 
B A R R 
GRAD 
MOU N 
V I S I 
S YMP 


Acrostic 
T I V E 
M B E R 
L I TY 
A C K S 
U AT E 
TAIN 
TORS 
A T II Y 


Finland 

Rumania 

Australia 

Newfoundland 

China 

Ecuador 


Keep Your Country Beautiful 



Dr MERRYMAN 

His Business 

Jt had been a thrilling narrative. 

“ And you mean to say that 
after that amazing adventure he 
lived to tell the tale ? ” 

“ Yes,”, was the reply. “ And 
lie’s done nothing else ever since.” 

Closing Down * p 
'pin Loud Speaker, was at it 
again. 

“ No ” he said. 41 1 never send 
a member of my staff on a fool’s 
errand.” 

44 I suppose not,” muttered one 
who was frightfully bored. 44 It’s 
much better to go yourself.” 

Changeable 



luu mn u 1 1 m j uiu uwu muv-iv . 

why do it in Mother Nature’s front garden ? 


These are the words of Tinkle- 
bell, 

A wise,old Brownie he 
“ I always take my umberelle 
Whate’er the forecast be. 

Then if it shines I keep my head 
Quite cool, and if it rains 
1 don’t catch cold and go to bed 
With influenza pains.” 

The Way Out 

'pi e young man had plenty of 

' push. 

u Have you an opening for an 
intelligent,"bright, go-ahead young 
man ? ” he asked the managing 
director a little bumptiously. 

44 Yes, I have,” was the reply. 
“ And please close it gently as 
you go.” 

Empty 

a special treat eight-years- 
old Jack had been allowed 
to stay up for dinner to meet 
some friends. But -he was told 
lie must not ask* for any of the good 
things on the table. 

Silently, he sat there, watching 
the grown-ups as course by course 
was served. But nothing came 
Jack’s way. 

At last lie could stand it no 
longer. 

44 Who wants a clean plate ? ” 
he asked sweetlv. 


lay in the sun on the dining¬ 
room sofa. 

Mary poured a tubful of 
soapy water down the drain. 
Silver Toes danced round the 
grid trying to catch the foamy 
bubbles. But the water 
would not run away properly, 
so Mary lifted off the grid 
arid poked with a little stick. 

" I must go and get some¬ 
thing longer*/’ she said to 
herself, and off she went. 

. Silver Toes went very close 
and looked in. The water was 
running down quickly now. 
As the last little stream 
flowed along and was just 
going over the- edge Silver 
Toes dabbed at a big bubble, 
missed it, and slipped head¬ 
first into the drainpipe. 

Just then Alary came back 
with a long stick. 


The Rescue of Silver .Toes 


“ Why, all the water’s run 
down now,” she said. * “ But 
what’s that little black thing 
sticking up ? Oh, dear, it’s 
Silver Toes’ tail 1 ” 

Mary knelt down in all the 
wet. She didn’t mind what 
happened if she could rescue 
Silver Toes, She put her arm 
down as far as she coukl and 
just touched the tip of his 
tail. Silver Toes was terribly 
frightened, and when he felt 
something touch his tail he 
crawled a little farther down. 
Mary couldn’t possibly reach 
him now. 

How Kitsy knew some¬ 
thing was the matter nobody 
knows, but she came dashing 
along to the washhouse. 

" There, he’s down there.” 

Mary pointed down the 
drain. Just at that moment 


The kolunos Kiddies^ 
N ?3 

fl 



The Kolynos Kiddies 
Asked Sambo to tea. 

His skin was as black 
As a negro’s can be ; 

Ills teeth, though, were pearly, 

So lovely and white. 

He grinned : “ I use Kolynos 
Morning and night I ** 

Kolynos is known in every part of lho 
world for its cleansing and preserving 
properties. It makes teoth white, koop3 
them strong and germ-freo, strengthens 
tho gums and purifies tho mouth. 

Half*nn-inch of paste from tho Kolynos 
tube on a firm, dry brush is enough for 
each timo of use.. It makos a lovely 
foam in tho mouth, and loaves a clean 
and delicious taste after every brushing. 



DENTAL ©REARS 

Test Kolynos Free. Send ri card to-day to 
Kolynos (Dept. 500), Chenies Street, London, 
W.U.l, giving your .name and address. You 
will receive a free sample by return of post. 

AH tlcnlisls recommend Kolfinns; event Chemist sells ft. 


Silver Toes must have backed 
up a little way, for the very 
end of his tail showed. 

Down went Kitsy. 

There were terrible squeals 
and Kitsy began struggling 
up; but down sh'c slipped, 
bang. In a moment or two 
worse squeals from Silver 
Toes, and Kitsy’s tail began 
to mount. Mary put her arm 
down and caught hold of 
Kitsy’s tail and held on. 
As Kitsy scrambled up back¬ 
wards Alary could reach her 
back, and she pulled and 
Kitsy pulled, and after a 
very hard pull Kitsy stood 
on the washhouse floor with 
Silver Toes hanging from her 
mouth by his poor little tail, 

Kitsy picked him up by 
the back of liis heck and 
carried him into the’kitchen. 



Y/ES, scrumptious ! 

* That’s the word 
for Sharp’s “Eaton” 
Toffee — so delicious 
in flavour that you 
could eat piece after 
piece and feel that 
every little portion 
was better than the 
last. Made by Sharp’s 
of Maidstone—a 
sufficient guarantee 
of perfect purity. 

Ed. Sharp & Sons 
Ltd., Maidston 
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